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The Level-Headed Young Man. 


BY MARY ABBOTT RAND. 








CHAPTER It. 


Some New York circles are never so happy as 
when they have an opportunity to revolve around 
a wedding where a Count is the bridegroom, and 
the approaching marriage of Victoria Varrell fur- 
nished the coveted opportunity. The pen of the 
society scribler was busy in recording the details 
of the trousseau, the wedding giits, and, finally, 
the wedding itself. 


Among the inviied guests, the Hendersons 
were, of course, included. The recent death of 
Mr. Henderson, Sr., made it, not only reasonable 


but proper, that the invitation should not be ac- 
cepted. Gifts were sent, however, as if the long- 


time friendly feeling still existed. Mrs. Hender- | 


son and Miss Bella sent costly ornaments by way 
of remembrance. 

Robert’s gift. was an heirloom long cherished, 
through generations of Hendersons. It wasa 
preg A tp silver beaker, bearing the inscrip- 
tion: “‘Trinke und Vergesse,’’ (Drink and for- 
get.) Forget! Alas! Victoria knew that was im- 
possible. Yet she bad chosen as she pleased,— 
wealth and titles, and such a wedding as seldom 
dazzles even New York: 

It chanced that a plainly dressed young girl 
was hastening eee. e sidewalk in front of the 
charch of the Holy Trinity when the bride of the 
season left her oatrange and, under the awning 
of white, entered the door of the church. There 
was but the glimpse of a moment revealed, but in 
that moment, Letty saw the ‘gleam of satin and 


glimmer of Is;’’ the rarely wrought meshes 


of bere ace, and beneath it the slender form | 
an 


dark beauty of the bride. 

“Oh!” shuddered Letty, ‘“‘she looks more like 
a apider than ever. The veil makes the web, the 
pearis are like dewdrops, and there was nothing 
surely ever so much like a little, poisonous black 
spider as that Miss Varrell.” 

The topic of the marriage had come ap many 
times in the Henderson family and Robert had 
spoken of it. as he would of any other society 
news. His mother and sister knew very well he 
was disappointed, but they could not speak with 
him about it. His pride helped him to keep up 
before them, but night after night he fled to sa- 
loons of the poorer sort, where he would not be 
likely to meet uaintances, and night after 
night, faithful Letty watched by the window over- 
looking the street, till he came home. If he were 
sober, she would f° quickly to bed with a thank- 
ful heart; but, if he were unsteady, or, as was 
too often the case, brought home, it was Letty 
that opened the door and ordered bim carried to 
the library, and not go to her own room till mas- 
ter Robert was safely anchored in his. 

It was not to be expected that this state of 
things could be kept secret for a very long time. 
Robert’s changed manuer was apparent to every 
one. His mother and sister noticed it but did 


labored under the delusion that he was too “level 


headed” a gentleman to be guilty of such excess. | anxious look. 
t 


As Robert drew back the curtain from his 
window one winter morning, he saw a spectacle 
that should have served as a warning to him, but 
it only provoked a derisive smile. 

In the gray light, made softer by the falling 
snow, was revealed the piteous sight of a man, 
old and poor, and, worst of all, intoxicated! One 
age arm clung feebly to the nearest lamp 
post. His head was and his shabby hat 
was in his hand. The light touches of the snow 
seemed to wrap him about like charity, buta 
more helpful friendliness was pear,—a man, 
erect, healthy, and cordial, with hands kindly 
extended towards him in greeting. He recog- 
nized a former neighbor in this fallen specimen 
of humanity, and with ihe spirit of the “good 
Samaritan” escorted him safely bome. 

“Fools,—both of them!” exclaimed Robert 
impatiently, cropping, the damask folds between 
them and himself. “If a man has no more head 
= to ty wh brains i be stolen away by 

uor, t not to receive rec ition by an 
uae ne 

Poor Robert! Blinded as to his own future, 
and never dreaming of the fearful power of in- 
temperauce u the strongest brain. 

“He was indeed sadly changed, but it was all 


y 
on account of that deceitful little minx, Vic Var- | 


rell. If Robert could only become interested in 
some ore else !’’ 2 

Bella rapidly reviewed the young ladies of her 

waintance in New York. Pretty girls, stylish 


gi us Mota attractive procession 
ly through her mind, but she could 
not see ust what she would choose for Robert. 


Morse !”’ she exclaimed, at in 

pe hn that the old philosopher cried? ne. 
re 

Miss Bertha Morse was not a New York young 

, but a native of Maine, whom Bella had met 


at Vassar. became chums and class-mates 
finally, sworn friends. She was a trifle old- 
er it was true, but that was 





markable for her inte'!igence and wit, as well as 

| for her stylish dress and her good looks. She 
was by no means a beauty, but she had a fine 

| figure, a well-poised head, and a bright, winning 
face that attracted most people at once. 

“If anything could rouse Robert from his pres- 
ent morose state,” thought Bella, ‘it must be 
Bertha.”’ So, approved, by her mother, Bella’s 

invitation sped to Maine. 
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tears in her eyes. ‘And I am too much in earn- 
est to conceal anything from you. Frankly, I 
wanted you to come here because I do hope that 
you and Robert will make a match.” 
| “Oh, you stupid, old Bella! That’s never the 
way to bring it about, and I wont consent to be 
| a party to any such transaction. But, seriously, 
Bella, I am awfully sorry for you all, and will try 
my best to cheer up your brother and all the rest 





| THE LEVEL-HEADED YOUNG MAN.—“HE RECOGNIZED A FORMER NEIGHBOR IN THIS FALLEN 
| SPECIMEN OF HUMANITY.”’ 


| It found Bertha with trunks packed and trim 
traveling dress of brown cloth buttoned closel 

| about her graceful re, hat on and dainty reti- 
cule in her band; in fact, the last detail com- 
pleted before taking a hack to the railroad sta- 
tion. Bertha read the letter and made her de- 
| cision at once. “Mother,” she announced, ad- 
| dressing the lady who was looking out of the 
| window for the expected hack, “I am going to 
|New York instead of Boston. Bella needs me. 
Her father died lately, you know, and now that 


brother of hers she used to rave so about, is in a | 


| melancholy state. She doesn’t write very partic- 


ly but she i t to have me d ‘st 
not think of attributing it todrink. They still | a tt a 


them up.’ [ think I will attempt it.” 

“Be careful, Bertha!” said her mother, with an 
“Oh, Bertha! Miss Henderson 
does not know you as wellasIdo. Promise me 
| you wont make the poor young man feel any 

worse than Le does now.” 

“The idea of flirting with a poor boy that has 
| just lost his father?’’ exclaimed Bertha. “What 
| sort of an opinion must you have of your daugb- 
ter? He is too young or me, anyhow. I am 

just going for poor Bella’s sake, and I think it is 
very g of me to give up Opera in Boston. Of 
| course, I shan’t go out in New York, as the Hen- 
dersons’ are in mourning.” 

| When Bertha reached New York, Robert was 
}in Albany omlaw business. Bella received her 
friend with delight. When the two friends were 
in their own room for the night, Bella told the 
story—all that she knew, rather,—of Robert’s un- 
| fortanate love affair and its result in crushing 


| his en ° 
ak this is really the first time he has en- 
gaged in a law suit since that girl refused him!” 


| exclaimed Bella. ‘‘But, oh, Bertha! I know you 
| will cheer him up, and, wher he is quite himsélf 
|agaip, you can’t help admiring him, and he, I 
| am sure, will doditto.’’ Bertha’s lip curled alit- 
| tle. No woman quite relishes the prospect of be- 
inga No.2. But she loved Bella too much to re- 
sent her well meant remark, so she it by 
without ———, skillfully leading the conver- 
— around to the grand wedding of Miss Var- 
rell. 

“Was she so very pretty, Bella?’’ 

“Pretty? No, not in least, but plenty of 
| gentlemen es Robert found her fascinating, 
| and the poor Count was completely bewitched, I 


have ” 
“‘Count’! How that sounds! I would 
| like to en-count-er It must be great fun to 
have a titled lover with no end of pride sueing 
for one’s favor. I should really enjoy it.” 

“We generally have a few Counts at large, here 
in New York, x gee soaty poeter the 
sort of creatures are, to 
American.” 


“I'm onl 
“I am pee 





of you.” 

But don’t give another thought to your improb- 

able scheme, i beg you.”’ 

Nevertheless, when Miss Bertha knew that the 
| hero of the melancholy countenance would be ex- 
} pected to dinner next evening, she pondered se- 
| riously upon her toilet. She tried on a dress of 

garnet, then a gray one, then a biue and at last | 
appeared in white with Jacqueminot roses in her | 
| corsage and roses of a fainter crimsom in her | 
| cheeks. 
Robert came in locking worn and gloomy, as 
jhe had done of late. But his face lighted up 
brightly at sight of the unexpected company, and 


| he gave Bella’s friend as cordial a welcome as she 


could have desired. The momentary emotion of 
pleasure, however, was soon past, it was no more 
than if he had seen roses blooming in a vase; his 
heart dropped down to despair where it was be- 
fore. In vain Bella talked and Bertha replied in 
lively sallies, Robert spoke only in monysyllables, 
and it was a relief to all concerned when he ex- | 
|eused himself, on the plea of business and left | 
| the house immediately after dinner. 
| Bella felt decidedly piqued. She was not used 
|to being so indifferently treated. She was the | 
more determined however, that he should like 
her at all events. Day followed day, and she had 
to admit that she made no gain in interesting the 
young man. She tried merriment and scrious- 
ness, intellectual discussions, and, asa last resort, 
pretended to be offended ;—it was al] one to him. 
‘“‘He notices me no more than a fly upon the | 
wall,”’ she complained to Bella. | 











she gave up any efforts to please him. 


tried hard to admire the brother that Bella had | 
always so highly praised. | 
Now she began to suspect that he was not so | 
irreproachable as his sister had supposed. 
Bertha noticed very soon the signs of excessive 
indulgence in liquor, and then her 


pected by Miss Henderson. 
Although, as I have esid, Bertha was not at all 


difference and was quick to notice any partiality 
in his manver tow: any one else. Ake young | 
ladies that had called at the house, Robert treated | 
with the same distant civility extended to hersel'. 
Her cause for jealousy was nearer home. She 
had detected certain glances e between 
the young master of the house the demure 
little servant Letty. Miss Morse had never fan- 
cied the girl and wondered that Mrs. Henderson 
and Bella “-— me ag ~~ 3 wi ye 
suspicious shy, brown eyes, D 
color, the soft footer, Without an peasonable 
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Having been out late one evening to a concert 
in company with a gentleman friend who was 
passing a few days in New York, she was not 
asleep at her usual early hour. She felt unquiet 
and dissatisfied. This little taste of pleasure 
recalled the opera season she had lost by coming 
to New York. Whathad been gained by it? She 
was not cheering up this afflicted household 
Robert was as gloomy as the day she entered the 
house. In fact, he looked worse than he did 
then, and it would seem patent to any one that 
the young man was olten under the influence of 
liquor. If his mother and sister were aware of 
it, they did not acknowledge it, even to one an- 
other. The fact was they did not suspect it. 
Their faith in Robert was so great, and their 
indignation towards Vic,—I beg her pardon—the 
Countess De Osso, so fierce, that they held her 
solely accountable for Robert’s watery eyes and 
erratic habits 

On this night in question, as Bertha pondered 
upon the advisability of — her visit, she 
heard a window softly opened. Then there were 
heavy, double steps coming to the frout door. 
She sat up in bed and listened in alarm. She 
heard the key turved by a cautious hand;—the 
steps come heavily along the ball. Ina moment, 


}she heard them again, beard the door carefully 





fu 


closed,—then all was quite still. 

She was now sure that something was wrong, 
—burgiars were perhaps in the house, Still, she 
did not wish to disturb her friends. 

Being a young lady of nerve, she decided to find 
out the trouble berself. 

She. rose lightly, threw on a dressing gown, 

2, lighting a taper and shading its faint glow 
with ber hand, she went along the upper hall, 
moving noiselessly, listening for any sound, till 


| She reached the top of the stairs. 


| one was ahead of us, and i 


Convinced, at last that it was « hopeless case, | son, “Just face the facts. 
She had | that Robert had no eyes or attentions for any- 


not been at all attracted to him, though she had | body.” 


in love with Robert, she was piqued by his in- | 








Cennde Sec sueaiciee, Son ons her, and it 
was not long before she found matter for reflec- 


Looking down cautiously, with candle shaded, 
she spied Letty watching as intently as she her- 
self was doing. Her first impulse was to speak, 
—then a suspicion awakened in her mind and she 
kept perfect silence. Two hours dragged a 
and then Bertha saw Robert walk dojectedly 
along the hall toword the stairway. 

Letty looked up with an expression of utter 
Joy which was not lost upon the eager watcher. 

talways seemed to poar Letty that be had 
risen from the dead when he had slept off his 
drunken stuper. 

‘Poor child!’ said Robert, softly, and his hand 
rested for a moment upon her head, 

“God bless you, Letty !’’ 

a, was all, but it meant a great deal to Miss 
Morse. 

It was not, to be sure, just the tableau that a 
mother, or sister, or friend of the family would 
enjoy,—to behold the master of the house bless- 
ing the table girl in that style at two o'clock in 
the morning, but Bertha drew most unwarrant- 
able conclusions. She wus late to breakfast next 
morning, and when she came down stairs, Robert 
was gone, as she expected that he would be. 

It would be much easier to leave her good-by 
forhim. For she had decided to go away that 
day. 

While she was hesitating and Goeoding to an- 
pounce her intention, the letter carrier brought 
her an invitation to attend a wedding in Boetor, 
so thatthe way was made easy for her to leave 
without giving offence to her friends, who ex- 
pected a mach longer visit from her. 

There yet remained an unpleasant duty, but 
Bertha was a person who could do what she felt 
to be her duty. 

‘Before ] go, Bella,’’ she said, “T have some- 
thing very bard to say, but I should not be doing 
right if I did not warn you.” 

“You koow Bella, how often you quoted the 
saying of ‘a heart caught in the rebound,’ and 
you flattered me so much as to believe that Rob- 
ert’s wounded affections might be healed during 
my visit, but we were not quick enough. Some 
we could look in up- 
on that young man’s ‘empty’ heart, we shouid 
not find the placard,—‘To Let.’ ” 

“Oh Bertha! Bertha!” laughed Miss Hender- 
ou must bave seen 


“Except one,” interrt pted Bertha. 

“What do you mean?’ 

Whereupon Bertha related the scene of the 
night before,—related it, not as it had been done, 
but with all the coloring ber suspicions gave it, 


uick sus-| so that Bella was shocked into the belief that she 
picions ferretted another trouble quite unsus-| must have been deceived in Letty,—that her 


shyness was only the consciousness of guilt,— 
that she had eu. the occasion of bert’s 
reverses and griefs to tempt him with liquor, and 
then had worked upon his feelings till there was 
no telling what the end might be. 

She took her mother into counsel, and Letty 


| was called before them. 


ff she had been the guiltiest creature in the 
world she could not have appeared more like it. 
She seemed struck dumb when Bertha described 
her appearance upon the stairs while waiting for 
Robert,—the estatic look with which she wel- 
comed him, and then, when Bertha, in sarcastic 
tones repeated Robert’s benediction, the burning 
blushes that dyed Letty’s cheeks were admission 
e 


“What can you say for yourself!” exclaimed 
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turn the girl out of the house without a word, but 
she could not forget the faithful service of two 


cars. 
J Letty tried to speak, but what could she say! 
If she should tell the whole story of Robert's 
evenings at saloons, and of his ae 
home, —_ after night, would they believe it? 
Would they understand how unselfishly she bad 
tried to hide his habits from his mother and sister, 
that he might not lose all self-respect and go to 
greater excess? Would she not break her sacred 
vow to him if she disclosed the reason of her late 


vigils? 

Kor she was sure she must not betray him, 
even if they had no mercy on her. And, as she 
looked at the sad and stern faces of the mother 
and sister and the wrathful ———— in Miss 
Bertha’s, she knew they would have no mercy 
even if she offered an explanation with the whole 
truth. 

So she stood there, poor girl! trying to fortify 
herseif with the hope that she was saving Robert 
by keeping silent. 

Mrs. Henderson waited some time for Letty 
to speak;—then she ordered her to leave the 
house at once. 

When Robert came home to dinner, he was in 
better spirite than usual. He had won the case 
in which he had lately been engaged at Albany ; 
and, meeting his client on his way home, could 
not help feeling much encouraged and flattered 
by what was said to him. He even whistled a 
light opera as he ran up to his room to dress for 

nner. 

Hurrying down in response to the dinner bell, 
he met Bella inthe hall. She knew there must 
be a scene by-and-by, but she would put if off as 
——0 possible. 

“Oh, Robert!” she exclaimed, ‘Isn’t it too 
bad! Bertha is gone! She bad a very urgent 
invitation to go to Bostor, and felt she must 
accept it. She Jeft a ‘good bye’ for you.” 

“Gone! has she?’’ said Robert, with more show 
of interest than he had displayed in anything 
relating to that young lady. “i’mafraid she has 
hadadulltimeofli. ! wes thinking of taking you 
all for a drive in the park to-morrow, and I don’t 
see what hurm there would be in hearing some 
good music one of these evenings.” 

“I wish you had suggested some such thing 
——, said Bella, so emphatically that Robert 
looked at her and found that her eyes were filled 
with tears. 

Bella was a very self-restrained person. Tears 
did not come to her like Apri! showers, and Rob- 
ert knew she must be deeply moved. 

There was 4 moment’s silence; then Mrs Hen- 
derson remarked,—‘‘Miss Morse, however, had 
one pleasant evening outside the house while 
here. A friend of hers, a Dr. Courtney, I think, 
is his name, took her to a concert.”’ 

Yes,” assented Belia, “and she came home 
very late.” 

“How laie?” asked Robert, with a sudden flush 
mounting to his forehead. He repented that ke 
had noticed his sister’s remark,—it would alarm 
Letty—poor Little Letty! and she must be comin 
into the dining-room directly, for his mother ha 
rung to have the covers removed. 

at did this meen! A new girl in Letty’s 
place bustiedia, and, with some awkwardne 
rformed the service that Letty was accustome 
© render in such a noiseless and graceful man- 
ner. 

Bella made no answer to Robert’s query ‘How 
late?’ and Robert did not repeat it. The meal 
passed almost in silence. 

When it was over, Robert followed into his 
mother’s sitting-room, then closing the door he 
demanded to know where Letty had gone. 
‘Robert!’ said bis mother, with displeasure, ‘I 
notice that you do not simply ask where one of 
my servauts is, you demand to know. I need not 
remind you that I am the mistress of this house, 
and that you are fo etting yourself.” 

*Unless,’’ added Bella, ey consider that you 
have a right to know what become of Letty.”’ 

“I don’t see occasion for high tragedy,” said 
Robert. “I certainly don’t claim any ‘right’ to 
know what has become of the girl, Lut you know 
very well you have never had such a faithful 
servant, and may I not ask why she is dis- 
a sd” 

“Don’t you know of any reason, my son?” 

“Upon my honor I do not! You have every 
reason for retaining her.” 

“Do you aa” said his mother, “that I 
will keep a girl in the house a moment when she 
has no explanation to make for sitting up till 
after midnight to meet the young master of the 
house.’’ 

“Was she accused of that?” asked Robert. 

“She was accused of that,” echoed his mother, 
“and she was obliged to admit it, but not a word 
did she say to defend herself.” 

“Did she not!’’ exclaimed Robert. “God bless 
her! Poor little Letty!” 

“Not a word could she say,” pursued Mrs. 
Heuderson, ‘and I pected the hussy out of the 
house instantly. Oh, Robert, how could you, 
ately aan you disgrace us s0,—you break my 

eart. 


“You would have felt more disgraced let me | & 


tell you, if it had not deen for Letty,”’ said Rob- 
ert, in a tone he bad never before used to his 
mother. 

“And now where on earth could the girl go?”’ 
be continued. “Do you know she has not a home 
nor @ relative to flee to? Nowhere but that or- 
phan place she came from, to us, and I doubt if 
they would take her in there, if she was sent 
from here without a character.”’ : 

a have = — about her,” said Mrs. Hen 
reson. ‘Such as she can find plenty of 
' dare eae plenty of places, 

“You don’t know what you drive me to,” cried 
Robert, angrily. “Will you take her back, if I 
0 her, and treat her like the good girl she 
8 

“Never!” exclaimed his. mother, “you insult 
me to mention such a thing.’’ 

“Very well, then. I shall find a boarding-place 
elsewhere.”’ 

Poor Mrs. Henderson and Bella thought they 
knew what sorrow was when Mr. Henderson was 
—_ —- i —_ but, oh! that was 
nothing, no to the anxie 
shame they ‘elt tow. aba: 

bay morning mail brought a curt letter from 


Wowk tongs a Sister:—I do not wish 
‘0! me. veengaged a boarding-place 
fn Jersey. You can tell any of your frienie co if 
you wish, and say that my health demanded the 
cha which istrueenough. Buti do not wish 
you to make further inquiries or to write. After 
what has , it is better that we have nothing 
todo with one another. You are both indepen- 
dent in fortune and character. I can look out 
for myself. “HoBERT HENDERSON.”’ 


The strange turn of affairs so excited and in- 


terested Robert that he f to seek the stimu- 
lus of the dram shop for awhile. 

Gice, tn eseking Letty.” Bhs had not applied for 
oO 1D see! tty. not a or 
admission to the Orphan’s Home, and Robert's 
inquiries were of no avail. 

(TO BE CONTINUED). 
ate + 
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BY FANNIE L. FANCHER. 


“Whoa, whoa!” I guess madam, this is the 
place where you want to put up,” said the driver, 
as he jumped out to let down the bars. A little 
wizen d woman peered out, saying: “Yes, 
this answers the description; was never in these 

before.” “Can’t be no mistake, ma’am. 
ie’s the only Lem Cook round here.” ‘That's 
right, put the trunk on the steps, said she, and 
help me get out my boxes. Willa dollar pay you 
for your trouble? Brother’d been glad to come 
to the depot-after me, but 1 thought I’d surprise 
him and the family. Too much? Well, well, 
you’re the first man who ever thought he was 
over paid! Keep it all; ’twas quite a drive from 
town.” 

“How do you do, brother Lemuel, and sister 
Jane?” said she, walking in unannounced. 

“Declare for’t, if t’aint M’lissy. Did ye drop 
from the clouds?’’ asked her brother, shaking 
hands, and extricating himself from her sisterly 
embrace. 

“Well, sister Jane, you’ve grown old,’ said 
she, “We old maids keep our youth and good 
looks, alter all, if we don’t keep husbands, ha, 
ba! But where’s the children? I have wanted 
to see them so bad. Surely it is not yet bed time! 
said she, looking at her watch, and by this time 
they are not babies.” 

A look of anger over her brother’s face, 
while a pained, worried expression, came over 
the countenance of his wife, as she apologizingly 
said: ‘The girls are away to some of the neigh- 
bors, and the two boys that are stopping to home, 
went to town with a load of grain—they’ll be 
back soon.” 

“Qur children don’t care for us, nor their home 
neither,” said her brother, angrily. 

“Yes they do, father,’ said his wife, “but its 
dull here; we’re old, and we can’t expect them to 
enjoy our society. It stands to reason that they 
prefer the company o’ them that’s nearer their 
own ages. 

“T should think,” said Aunt Melissa, ‘that 
they might amuse each other at home.”’ 

‘Jes’ so, sister! but they all seem to_ hate to 
a here, an’ I’ll bet them ’ere boys, Bob and 
Wiil, are in at Schmidt’s saloon!” 

“‘Dow’t say it father, or I'll be tempted to start 
after ’em if you don’t feelabletogo. PoorLem’s 
that bad with the rheumatiz,’’ said she, turning 
to her sister, ‘‘that he can’t be out at night; 
Minnesota’s jest the worst place for such com- 
plaints.” 

“Brother Lem,” said his sister, “if you think 
your boys are in a den of iniquity, how can you 
be easya minute! There was a brilliant light i 
front of a saloon near the depot, and when we 
drove by, { heard lively music, the click of bil- 
liard balls and loud laughter—if I had dreamed 
of ore of 4 2 nephews one there, I'd been 
tempted to have gone in \quest; of him. 2! 
Nbrother Lem, you tan’t be too watehful! ° These’ 
wily meu, who are in the evil business, spare no 
pains to make their places so much more attrac- 
tive than are boys homes, and she unconsciously 
surveyed the dimly lighted, unattractive kitchen 
continuing: music and pictures, and warmth an 
light—why I’ve been by them in W——, when I 
know I could not have resisted the impulse-to 
enter had I been aman! You know what a gay 
social nature I always had, and how I enjoyed 
being with jolly company. What acase | used 
to be for a good time when I was a girl!” 

“Yes, yes! our Melly, your namesake’s, jest 
like ye, she ain’t happy *thout she’s on the go,”’ 
said Ler brother, disapprovingly. “I think girls 
should allus stay at home, boys can sow wild oats 
to their hearts content, but——”’ 

“No they can’t, brother, I don’t agree with you 
there. Character, in man or woman, islikesnow: 
if it gets soiled, itcan never be made white and 
pure again. Its an exploded idea that boys can 
sow wild oats with ae age fF they’ll harvest 
what they sow; that’s Bible doctrine, and natures 
law.”” 

‘Well, well, M’liss, we won’t begin the fust 
thing to argut . Isee yer jest as opinionated as 
ever ye was; but I’m goin’ toturnin, my old 
rheumatic bones ache—guess mother M’liss’d like 
to ge to bed seon, arter trave.in’ all day.” 

“Not before she has a cup o’ tea an’ a bite o’ 
lunch, father.”’ 

“No, Jane,”’ interrupted her sister, “I want 


— of the kind. It’s against my principles 
to eat late at night, if I do imagine myself to be 
hungry. I had acupof tea ata station about 


four Sutede, and I shall be better off not to eat a 
mouthful till breakfast time. My apparent good 
health is owing toa rigid determination to trans- 
ress the laws of nature as little as possible.”’ 
“Humph! Nature’slaws! Who know’s what’s 
nature’s laws?’’ interrupted her brother. “One 
man’ll say this, and the other’ll say that. For 
my part I believe in eatin’ jest what I want, and 
at enytime,—that reminds me mother, I ain’t had 
no mince pie, so fetch one along, and I'll dis- 
pateh it right lively. These folks, continued he, 
placing nearly a quarter section of pie into his 
capacious mouth, that are allers pratin’ about 
nature’s laws and all that, are the very ones that 
complain the most about their sto s.?? 

“That may all be, brother; they, perchance, 
have reached the time of reckoning, as all trans- 
gressors do, sooner or later, whether it be a 
poses or moral law that they have broken. 

hen, like Carlyle, they will curse the day that 
they discover their possession of a stomach. 
After that organ makes its presence known, its 
owner can’t do other than be careful in their diet. 
If not, they will suffer in manifold ways, one of 
which you are now suffering, fer 1 don’t believe 
a perfectly healthy stomach exists in a rheumatic 
—— As for me, you remember this deadly 

‘oe that comes to me by inheritance, I have so 
far kep* it at bay by proper diet, bathing, etc. 

‘*P’raps in your case, sister, it pays to be pru- 
dish, or careful; cancers are terrible things if 
they get the upper hand.” 

After dispatching three pieces of the mince pie 
—for the benefit of his rheumatism, sister Melissa 
ogg thought—he uncerimoniously went to 

while she and her brother’s wife proceeded 
to spare room. 

When they were alone, she asked her sister 
how Lemuel could go to bed and rest till his boys 
were safe at home. “Why,” said she, indig: 
nantly, “I know its none of my business, but it 








don’t seem as if be’d be as unconcerned about 


his shee 
“Well. M’liss,”” ‘replied her sister, “father’s 


hhealth’s been bad for years. He’s absent-minded, 
and don’t realize their r, and if I say any- 
thing, he allers says I’m given to worryin’ and 
erossin’ bridges before I get te them, so that’s 
all the good it does me to interfere.” 

“You have a roomy house, here,”’ said she, 
adroitly changing the subject, which she saw 
from the brimming eyes, c n. 

“Yes, replied Jave, *would be a nice pleasant 
home, if father could only fix it up and finish it. 
Lem has terrible biue spells; imagines we're | 
= to the poor-house, and of course that makes 

im close-fisted; then the crops for several years 
have been poor, and low in prices, so that don’t 
make matters any better. I’ve been afraid of his 
mind a leavin’ him, he gets so ‘down in the 
mouth.’ When he has such spells, its no use 
tellin’ him the ‘Lord’ll provide.’ He’s so will- 
fully blind he won’t see. You'll have to bear 
with him, M’liss, we all do, said she, with a dee 
drawn sigh. Good night! If there isn’t bed- 
clothes enough, there’s another blanket hangin’ 
on the foot of the bed.’’ 

Soon after midnight the boys returned. To 
their aunt, who had not slept soundly, it seemed 
as if they were excessively jolly, and she feared 
that they had already formed the taste for in- 
toxicating drink. She fell asleep, resoiving to 
save, if ible, her brother’s boys. 

A week or more afterward, the young folks 
went toacountry dance. Aunt Melissa’s anxiety 
made it impossible for her to sleep, so she sat up 
to await their return. Along in the ‘wee sma’ 
hours, Rob came home, decidedly the worse for 
liquor; and Melly, too, was flushed and over-ex- 
cited when she returned, asif she also had taken 
wine. How her aunt trembled for her, atter 
meeting her escort; a dashing, reckless fellow, 
seemingly devoid of all principle. He was em- 
—_ as clerk in a jewelry store in the village. 

he remainder of the night she could not sleep 
for anxiety. She felt that her brothers children 
were surely rushing to destruction. What can I 
do to save them, was the burden of her thoughts. 
Perhaps I can do better than to leave them the 
bulk of my property. Melly, my namesake, | 
must get away to some place where she will be 
under good influences. If she can study music, 
and cultivate that fine voice of hers, she’ll be 
only tcoglad togo. Guess I'll have to help John 
through college. Poor boy! I have seen him 
but once. ‘“He’s off trying,” his mother said, 
to “work his own way.” atashame! When 
brother is worth his thousands. I can now see it 
all; penuriousness is the rock that’ll wreck him; 
he was inclined to be close-fisted and ‘near’ when 
aboy. Yearsago, when I wasscarce in my teens, 
he married Jane Strong, and came to the trontier. 
By dint of economy and hard labor, he was soon 
well-to-do; but his greed for land has increased, 
and now, in his prime, he cannot enjoy life. Like 
many about him, he is “‘land poor.” le numbers 
his acres by the hundreds, and might enjoy a 
happy and peaceful old age. Alas! I fear he 
won’t unless his children mend their ways. Poor 
Jane! He has made her stingy. She was always 
mild and yielding, and could not on that account 
ge us unruly children when she used to keep 

e village school, before she was married. 
fear Bob, like her, lacks firmness. How can I 
save him! Why didn’t I come West before? 

Of course her brother did decidedly object to 
her plan of sending the children away to school. 
He thougii Jobn could carn his own way—‘‘self- 
made nen amounted to the most, ye’!l allus find,” 
said he. 

“But, brother, you do not realize his need of 
time,’ said his sister. . “You have kept him on 
the farm till of age, and he ought to be in school 
now, instead of earning the money to And 
Melly’s voice ought to be cultivated, if it ever is, 
for she is most eighteen.” 

“Pooh! Cultivate her voice! That’s all gam- 
mon. She’s the best singer now in these parts,’’ 
said her brother, contemptuously. 

“But Lem, she could sing vastly better, and 
with more ease, if her voice was trained.” 

“Humph! she’d come home so ‘stuck up’ that 
neither we nor the house’d be good enough for 
her. It’s all fol-de-rol givin’ girls edications, 
they don’t need it in their sphere.” 

“T’m ashamed, brother, in these days, to hear 
yeu talk thus—you are woefully behind the times. 
I will bear every penny of the expense of their 
schooling.” 

“Well, well, said he, relentingly, I suppose yer 
can do what yer like with the money that’s yourn, 
but I thought the heft of it was a goin’ to Melly 
an’ Bob; yer wrote to that effect, when they, the 
twins, were born; so yer know we named ’em 
Melissa and Robert. I doubt if Robert Thorn- 
ton’d have left yer all his property—if yer was 
engaged—had he ‘nown yer was goin’ to squan- 
der it as yer have, a deal on’t.”’ 

“Brother Lem,” said she, “I am sure that Rob- 
ert would —— of my disposal of every dollar 
thus far,’’ said she, tearfully. 

“Well, well, yer can get yer namesake off fora 
while, if her mother can spare her, though I must 
say its all tom-foolery, aud a waste of money.” 

Thus Aunt M. carried the day, and the next 
term found John and Milly, inmates of Carleton 
College, a school noted throughout the north- 
west for its christian culture, and systematic 
training. 

One evening, not long after they had gone, 
aunt Melissa said to ber brother, “‘Lem, I know 
its none of my business, but I’d like to know 
why you don’t finish the house, and fix up things 
generally.” 

“Ob,” replied he, “we get along well enough 
as it is; crops have been so poor along back that 
it’s a wonder we haven’t had to go to the poor- 
house.” 

“What did you intend that large room over the 
south wing for?”’ asked she. 

“Nothin’ in particular, it didn’t fost me no 
more for roofin’, so it was built high enough for 
more chamber room, when the children growed 
up,—that was Jane’s notion, a foolish one I 
thought, at the time.’’ 

“Can I fix it up for Bob and the girls? It won’t 
cost you a cent,” said she, eagerly. 

“Oh, Rob can bunk in the loft with Will, over 
the kitchen, that’s good enough for ’em. Ye’ll 
use up all Yr got, and have to go to the poor- 
house,”’ said he. 


“Pi risk that,” said she, with asmile. Surely | p 


that low loft is unfit for a sleeping recom; its on | 


the north end of the wing, where a ray of sun-| 
shine never enters. Sunless s are now 
considered a means of slow suicide. I wish to 





t outa few hundred at good interest, and | 
Fon’t know where I could get a better return | 
than to fix up this home for the children,” said 
par Senne 9 

“I'll never pay yer a cent of interest, M’liss,’’ | 


said her brother, excitedly. | 
“T don’t expect you to, brother, but I'll get it, | 
I’m sure, if you’ll only let me carry out my plans — 
without hindrance from anybody. 
sae and turn the house inside 
out, but don’t cali on me to foot any of the pesky 


~ 


bills. I declare, women folks ’ud never be con- 
tented without they was a fixin’ up all the live- 
long time. I puta stop to Jane’s plans in that 
direction ee ago. ’Cause I had to foot all the 
bills, yer know.” 

“You did, did you,” said his sister, scornfully. 
“She, it seems then, has worked all her life for 
nothing, since sbe hasn’t a dollar to do anything 
with. Ideclare, when I see the injustice meted 


| out to married women, I’m a thousand times 


giad that I’m an old maid.” 

“*You’d keep a husband in hot water, without 
he’d a mint o’ money to earry out your foolish 
schemes,’’ retorted her brother. 

The next day Aunt Melissa went to the village 
and took all needed steps towards carrying out 
nee prcvanss im provements. 

a John and Milly came home for a short 
vacation, judge of their surprise to find two 
beautiful rootas in the south wing; the first one, 
furnished in crimson and gold, for Bob and John; 
the other in blue and white, for Melly, and her ° 
sister Helen. 

The old-fashioned, sunless bed-room down 
stairs, and closet adjoining, were converted into 
a pleasant back parlor, or sitting-room. Some 
bright camp chairs and ottomans wire inter- 
Fog eee to counteract, the sombre effect given by 
the black hair-cloth furniture, purchased so many 
years ago. Some of Prang’s best chromos, and a 
lew choice engravings hung from the walls. 

More surprises were in store for them. On 
Christmas ym adrayman drove to the door 
with a heavy load. Soon a fine upright piano 
was placed in the parlor. A jong, mysterious 
box, contained the wish of Bob’s heart, viz.: a 
choice violin. Their mother was remembered 
with a fine black silk dress, and brother Lem 
found himself lost in a luxurious chair, where 
rheumatic aches would be in a measure mitigated. 

It would take too much time to tell of all the 
changes made for the better, in their home. 
Aunt Melissa secured a teacher to instruct Bob 
on his violin, and Jennie on the piano, and they 
were soon able to entertain the family (who of 
course were not severe musical critics) with 
familiar airs on the violin, and a chord accom- 

niment on the piano by Jennie, who, though 

ut a child, developed, they thought, a surprising 
talent for music. They soon learned that father’s 
“blue spells” vanished when they played. Bob 
and Will :0 longer lingered at Schmidt’s when 
sent to town, and Bob frequently invited a com- 
panion home with him, to share his pleasant 
room. 

When summer ime came, Aunt Melissa betook 
herself to another ficld of service. One morning, 
when reading the follc sing letter from her niece, 
she felt that she had been paid a rate of interest 
wholly satisfactory: 


Oak Lawn, Aug. 11, 18—. 

“Dear, Precious AuNnT Me.issa:—I can 
hardly realize that nearly two years have passed 
since you came toour house—came to do us 80 
much good. How much, man may never know, 
but Ged does! Oh, Aunt Melissa, when I look 
back to those days and see whither we were drift- 
ing, I fairly shudder! Bob has said a hundred 
times or more, if it had not been for you, Will 
and he would be wretched drunkards; se two of 
their boon companions, Sam Lampson, and Ed 
Stone, are confirmed sots. And oh, auntie! 
Minnie Lee drowned herself last month, and 
there is abundant reason to believe that that vile 
Lewis Keeler, who, you remember, was my 
escort, was the main cause of her desperate deed. 
Never, no never, can we repay you forall that 
you have done forus. Father, too, is so different 
from what he used to be. Last season be made 
many improvements about the place, and people 
now say ours is the finest residence and lawn in 
the suburbs. I think, myself, that he enjoys the 
new order of things almost as much as we do, 
and now that he spares himself some work that 
he can just as well hire done, and considers his 
health, as well as money, an object to be planned 
for, he has nearly recove from the rheu- 
matism and the blues. Mother seems almost 
girlish, the sad, weary-of-life expression is wholly 

one from her countenance. We had a delight- 
ul visit this summer from two of my school 
friends, and just here, auntie dear, I’ll whisper a 
secret very softly in your ear, and of course you'll 
not divulge it to any one. I expect to become a 
sister to sweet Jennie Horton some time in the 
near future, and to welcome the other of our 
guests, merry Josie Bird, as John’s bride, after 
his admittance to the bar. I shall give you 
ample time, however, to make arrangements to 
come to my wedding, for my cup of joy would 
not be quite full, even then, if you, to whom 
under God, I owe all my happiness, were not 
present. With much love from each and every 
one of us. Your loving 

“MELLY.”’ 


Aunt Melissa went of course to her namesake's 
wedding; nor did she mar the happy occasion 
with allusions to herself, though she knew her 
earthly days were numbered. elly had been 
in her home but a few months, when the sad 
tidings came of ber aunt’s death. The lon 
concealed disease had at last ended her beautiful, 
unselfish life on earth. It was found that she 
had bequeathed to Melly and Bob the sum of ten 
thousand dollars apiece, a smaller sum to each 
of the other nephews and nieces, and a few thou- 
sand to certain charitable objects in which she 
had taken, during life, a warm interest. She 
might have had much more to dispose of b 
legacy, had she not preferred to do good wit 
her property during her lifetime. 

Melly felt that the means expended for her 
benefit had been a far better investment than 
the amount in the bank, though this was bighly 
appreciated, since ber husband was a clergyman 
earning but a slender salary. 

Where a piano cannot be _ afforded, 
surely an organ can, and music and choice books 
can be secured for very little money compared to 
their i.rinsic value. Rather than dispense with 
these th.ngs that will keep your children at homme 
and happy, and lead them to shun the lures of 
saloons, you might well dispose of a forty-acre 
lot, or, if need be, even a quarter-section of your 
recious earth. Saye your boys and girls, and 
make “life worth living’? fo: yourself and for 


them. 
a CONDENSED MILK 
MILKMAID 


BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 









































(FoR THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL.) 
WORMS. 





A repulsive subject, but one which 1 am sure 
will interest more mothers than one, and that one 
mysell. 

Judging from what I read, and what I hear, 
and what I overhear, the medical faculty of this 
present age do not believe as much in worms as 
their predecessors. ; 

“An old woman’s whim,” they say, and ascribe 
to “indigestion,’’ “‘biliousness,”’ and ‘‘catarrh of 
the stomach,” the symptoms which our grand- 
mothers would have at once credited to ‘‘worms,”’ 
and commenced vigorously dosing the poor little 
victim of “‘foul breath,”’ “swollen upper lip and 
bowels,” “glassy eyes,”’ “white encircled mouth,” 
and ‘one red cheek,” on sage and molasses, or 
tansy and pumpkin seed tea. 

When we see our little ones with such symp- 
toms, see them grow pale and listless, a ravenous 
appetite one day, the next, all food refused, we 
feel anxious to right all thatis wrong in their 
little stomachs, and so carry them toa physician, 
and he talks learnedly of indigestion, and acidity, 
and lactic pepsin, and we come home with our 
pocket full of little paper squids, each unfolding 
a single dose of — and bismuth, to be given 
after each meal. Perhaps they help the child, 
and perhaps they do not, and if they do not, we 
listen with eager ears to the motherly old grand- 
mother who tells us a long story of when her 
Reuben or her Mehitable were “just about your 
boy’s age”’ and “had such a turn;”’ how she gave 
them a big dose of “pink and senna” with ‘‘no- 
thing to drink all day but pumpkin seed tea,” 
and then she graphically describes the gratifying 
results of such a physic, “knots of worms,’’ “‘nests 
of worms,” “worms by the half hundred.” Oh, 
dear, I won’t tell you any more, for listening to 
such a tale has been a personal experience, but | 
do want to ask you mothers who have had chil- 
dren droop and grow sick with the above symp- 
toms, what do you think ailed them? Is it all a 
superstitious myth, this old gime belief that these 
animals infested the intefnal organs of many 
children? If so, why do 80 many mothers whose 
veracity we cannot question, claim by dosing 
with this or that vermifuge they have rid their 
children of many such troublesome scayengers. 

Let me quote what Dr. Tracy says in regard to 
this subject, in bis work, “The Mother and her 
Offspring.”’ I only wish I had space to copy the 
entire chapter: 

“It has long since been ascertained beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, that any one or more, or 
even all of the symptoms so confidently relied 
upon by mothers as positive evidence of ‘worms,’ 
may be present when there is not a single worm 
in the stomach or bowels of the child. The 
symptoms, when present, are caused by the de- 
rangement of the digestive organs, and not by 
worms. The worms themselves may or may not 
exist. Even when present, they seldom have any 
influence in the production of these symptoms. 
The deranged and enfeebled state of the diges 
tive organs is the efficient cause of the symptoms, 
and this same state also favors the production of 
‘worms’.”? 

So, we conclude that now and then one of the 
medical fraternity does believe in ‘‘worms” in 
occasional cases, that these cases are the result 
of improper food, and a low state of vitality in 
the child, that ninety nine times out of a hundred 
“indigestion” or “biliousness”’ is what ails our 
little ones, and that one hundredth case is caused 
by a stomach so foul with decaying, not digesting 
food, scavengers are the natural result, since 
they lurk everywhere where there is warmth and 
long undisturbed filth. 

But, dear doctor, we mothers are not so igno- 
rant as you think. Our children,—unless our 

udgment is terribly at !ault—are not improperly 
ed. We give them plain, nourishing food, regu- 
larly. We dress them warmly in winter, sen- 
sibly, throughout the Phot from babyhood they 
have been accustomed to out door air and exer- 
cise—good air, too, is apt to blow over our breezy 
Maine hills—sweetmeats to them are so rare that 
they at once connect them with Christmas and 
Independence Day—and, yet, our children have 
frequent sick turns, with marked symptoms of 
“worm fever,’’—no—“indigestible fever,” and 
we want to know the cause and the cure. 

Pink root is a poison, and I would not dare 
tamper with it, or dose a little one with any 
patent vermifuge that is advertised for sale,—and 
their name is legion—without it was prescribed 

the child’s physician. But the trouble is, the 
Pp ysicians of our day do not prescribe for 
‘worms,’’ but when we timidly suggest that is 
what ails the child, they look very much amused, 
whistle, and deal ou* a dose of calomel or pepsin. 

It must be, our physicians who have given 
years of study to the diseases of the human 

rame, their cause, symptoms and cure, must 
know more about them than we mothers with our 
ignorance of drugs and tissues, our changeable 
judgments and our narrow experience; and who 
of us would dare set aside the authority of a well 
read physician, and follow the advice of some old 
woman, who tells us all the ailing child needs is 


the ne scrapings from the outside of a vege- 
table dinner pot. = 


fine,” to rid it of a “nest of worms.” 

—— who so wellas us understand the child’s 
constitutional traits and habits, we, who never 
for one instant since its birth, have lost sight of 
its care and welfare, or ceased to watch for symp- 
toms of disease? . 

What a pity it is, we have not by birthright, the 
instinct 4 know what is best *s do for then 


or “‘a dried bumble bee crushed | 


when they fal! sick, although seme mothers have 
this to a greater extent than others. 
“Indigestion” and ‘‘biliousness” are con- 
venient terms to use to cover a broad range of 
stomach ailments, sensible terms they are, too, 
but I would like to ask ‘‘Maybelle’’ and other 
mothers of experience and sound judgment, 
would you advocate giving a vermifuge to chil- 
dren having symptons given above, and if so, 
what? Something safe and sure. 

CLARISSA POTTER. 





a 
(For Tue LApDi£es’ Home JOURNAL.) 
CHILDKREN’S DRESSES. 





“I thing you might vary your plan a little this 
summer, Edna, and not dress Addie quite so 
simply, especially as you are going away from 
home. A pretty silk dress or two would not be 
amiss, now that children dress so much at sum- 
mer resorts, and a little jewelry too, of a simple 
kind, would be appropriate. Children’s brace- 
lets are made very elegant, and a little girl with- 
out a ring is an oddity.” 

“Addie has had a happy life so far without 
these things, and I think she will enjoy herself 
quite as well another summer in her simple style. 
She can run about and play and ‘have a good 
time’ without anxiety about her dress, knowing 
that if white or nae & dresses are soiled, they 
will come out of the laundry again as fresh as 
new. Itisa great burden to any child to feel 
that she has on a dress that a drop of water will 
spoil, or a bracelet that will unciasp and be lost 
iishe is not constantly ‘careful.’ The steady 
repitition of that one word by an anxious, fretted 
mother is enough to spoil the temper of the 
sweetest little girl. A lady gives, as one of the 
reminiscences of her childhood, being dressed up 
in fresh starched garments from head to foot and 
then tied into a chair, even when eight years old, 
by a seowling faced mother, who said: ‘Now 
we'll see, tomboy, if you will keep yourself 
clean !’”’ 

“That was in old times, of course. Children 
now-a-days enjoy their finery as much as their 
mothers, and it is funny to see the little things 
enjoying their laces and jewels as wisely as if 
they were grown up. It is surprising how sharp 
they become, and how quickly they learn to dis- 
criminate between real and only imitation. They 
toss their heads and put on such airs when mak- 
ing their criticisms, it is as good asa play to 
watch them.” 

“It isa very sad play tomy view. Children 
should be children in heart as well as appearance. 
I believe with Mr. Spurgeon that it is ‘good to 
make the bridge as long as possible between 
girlhood and young womanhood.’ A child pre- 
maturely old in vanity, and sharply critical of 
others, whose heart is filled with bitter envyings 
and strifes to excel in outward adornment, is a 
more pitiable sight than a little girl wasting with 
some iatal disease, or deformed by some sad 
accident. If we could undo the mischief in later 
years, we might pass it by asa childish foible. 
But when the die is set so early, it is a miracle if 
it is ever changed. ‘Wax to receive, but marble 
to retain’ is most true of a child’s heart and the 
impressions we make upon it. If I can keep 
Addie’s heart uncorrupted in this matter of in- 
ordinate love of dress, in her early years, I shall 
hope to have her head filled with better and more 
sensible thoughts when she is older. I want to 
cultivate her love for the beautiful, and aim to 
always have her tastefully and neatly dressed. 
Further than this I think is a positive evil with 
children, and it isa grave question how much 
advantage there is in it even in the case of their 
mothers.”” 

“It is often claimed that character is shown by 
dress to a very great degree, Edna, and so it is a 
matter of more importance thau you seem to 
admit. I know a gentleman who says he can tell 
a young lady of refined feelings and sentiment 
just by glancing over her dress, and observing 
the general style and harmony of her appearance.” 


many blunders. I know women of the most noble 
characteristics, refined, cultivated and pure 
hearted, who never could dress with taste, or 
even becomingly. But there are others who, like 
the ‘whited sepulchures,’ are beautiful without, 
and faultless with regard to taste, dainty and 
delicate in every particular, yet their souls are 
like those sepulchures within. A woman’s words, 
tones and actions, are the only true index to her 
character. I have never known these to have the 
ring of the true metal where the heart is absorbed 
in the follies of fashion. They are not the women 
to whom we go in our moments of sorrow, of 
which this life is full. They are not the mothers 
who watch sleeplessly by little sick beds, nor the 
ones to comfort a darling child when the cold 
waters are creeping slowly up over the little feet. 
A life of fashionable folly hardens the heart as 
surely asthe careerof a pirate. 1 have known 
such instances of heartlessness as almost to be 
past belief. A mother even mocked the moans 
of her dying babe, in her anger at being kept 
home from a ball because of its sickness. A wife 
had her busband’s coffin taken to the area in the 
rear of her elegant mansion, when it was brought 
to the door by the expressman, so that she might 
not disturb the house full of merry guests. It 
stood there all night, and in the morning was 
brought in and an elegant funeral ordered, and 
also the deepest of widows weeds. I do not wish 
to put my little girl in training for such a life of 
heartlessness.’’ MAYBELLE, 


— a 
Rapqctely in Cholera Infantum is the use of Ridge's 
Food invaluable. Many cases could be cited where 
everything else had failed, and Ridge’s Food had been 
tried and retained. By the strength imparted and its 
neutral action on the bowe's, the physician has been 
able to use such remedies as to effect perfect restora- 
tion of the patient to health. 





a ee 
STORIES FOR GIRLS, 


Clara's Victory. 





BY MRS. M. C. RANKIN. 





Clara Stewart was a nice girl, but she had some 
bad faults. She was inclined to be lazy; and, 
like most lazy people, she was car ‘ess and un- 
| tic 





ly. 

This made her mother very unhappy, and she 
| often talked to Clara about these faults and tried 
to help her to overcome them. 

Clara was always ready to promise that she 
would do better. “Oh, didn’t mean to,’’ she 
would say, ‘I forgot; but I will be more careful 
after this, indeed I will, mamma dear.” 

Then sbe would sew buttons on her shoes and 
gloves, mend her stockings, keep her room in or- 
der, and, for a day or two, be so good that Mrs. 
Stewart felt encouraged. 

But soon she would grow careless again; so 
that, unless her mother kept wateh, she would 
run off to school, leaving her bed unmade and 
her room in confusion. 


“If those signs are his only guide he will make | 
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She had a room all to herself, and as it was 


bright and sunny, it looked very attractive when | 


in good order. The furniture, however, was 
quite old-fashioned, and Clara often wished for a 


she saw in the store windows on 
school. 
Now Clara had an aunt after whom she was | 


er way to 


own and who enjoyed giving pretty things to her 
nieces and nephews. 
One day when this aunt was visiting at the 
Stewarts, Clara happened to speak of the lovely 
bedroom sets she had seen at Hill’s, and, as she 
was a favorite with her aunt, the remark was not 
forgotten. 

lara generally took pains to conceal her faults 
whenever there was company, especially when 
Aunt Clara was there. So, although Mrs, Cole- 
man was often in the family, she did not realize 
that her pet Clara was so careless. 
One day she walked in unexpectedly, in the 
middle of the morning. 
“I want to go right up in Clara’s room,” she 
said. ‘I know she’s set her heart on a new set 
bedroom furniture, and I’ve been looking at one 
down at Hill’s which I think 1 shall get for ber; 
but I want to go up into her room first and see 
how it will suit.” 

“You are very kind and Clara will be delight- 
ed,” said Mrs. Stewart. But she was thinking: 
“Did Clara mind me when I spoke to her about 
her room this morning.” However, she said: 
“Pll go up with you.” 

“No, no,”’ said Mrs. Coleman. 
and must not stop your sewing for me. 
the way and will go right up alone.” 

And upstairs she went, and opened the door of 
Clara’s room. 

What a sight! 


“You are busy 
1 know 


The bed was unmade, Clara’s 
night-gown on the floor, the dress she haw worn 
the previous evening thrown overachair. Some 
dirty stocking and handkerchiefs were visible in 
the closet whose door stood ajar; her comb and 
brush were on the bureau, full of hair; and one 
bureau drawer was open, disclosing a confusion 
of collars, handkerchiefs, gloves and ribbons, 
soiled and fresh, all tumbled in together. 

Aunt Clara looked all around, closed the door, 
and went back to the sitting-room. 


ture,” she said, “and I might as well take off my 
bonnet and cloak and help you with your sew 
ing.”’ 

Mrs. Stewart felt mortified and sad. She knew 
what a trial this would be to her child; but sh« 
could not help feeling that, perhaps, it would 
cure her of her heedlessness. And so it did. 

When Clara came running in from schoo), 
bright and happy, she was delighted to find her 
aunt there, and greeted her with a school-girl’s 
hug and kiss. 

After a little her aunt said: “I went up to your 
room, Clara, to see about a set of furniture | 
thought of getting for you at Hill’s; but you will 
not wonder that I changed my mind as soon as I 
opened the door. I wanted to give you a sur 
prise; but you gave me one; for I had always seen 
your room in order before. Iam very glad that 

came unexpectedly, for it would not be right to 
give a present to a giri who couldn’t take care of 
; ” 


“Oh, auntie, auntie! I’m so sorry,” sobbed 


disgrace quite as much as the loss of the furni 
ture. 

She went up to her room, 
lay down on the lounge and had a good cry. 
and-bye, she Wheeled down and asked God to 
help her overcome her faults, and when she rose 
from her knees, it was with a firm resolve to con- 
quer her careless and lazy habits. 

It was hard work; but she asked for help daily, 
and he who rejoices to help his children, gave her 
his strength, and she succeeded. 

The old furniture is still in her room; but the 
room is so neat and orderly that it is a pleasure 
to look in it, and Clara knows that she has made 
all her friends happy by her victory—a knowl- 
edge which is worth more to her than the new 
bed-room set could ever have been. 


omen + ——— 
AN ANSWER TO «MRS. 8." 


Epitress Home JouRNAL: 

“Mrs 8.” sends the anxious inquiry, “How 
shall babies be fed throdgh the coming months, 
that were weaned at four months of age for lack 
of breast milk?”’ ‘ 


one could judge much better what its food should 
be. My own babies I do not wean until past 
eighteen months old, gradually accustoming 
them to solid food after they have passed their 
ninth month, so, from personal experience | 
cannot advise you, but if a baby of mine was cut 
off from its natural food at so early an age, I 
should first try cow’s milk, using greatest care 


ture. 


subject in December number of Babyhood : 
“Next to the nutriment supplied by the human 

being of the mother sex, we rate that offered by 

the graminivorous cow. Better, in most cases, 


our race, is a simple preparation within reach of 
the poorest cottager—two-thirds milk, one-third 
boiling water, slightly sweetened, and adminis- 
tered, a littie more than blood warm, to the 








infant. 
nearly approximates mother’s milk in constituent 
roperties and effect—given three conditions: 

‘First. The milk must be pure, sweet, not more 
than twelve hours old, and unskimmed. 

“Second. The water must be boiling hot and 
mixed in just proportion with the milk. 

“Third. One even teaspoonful of sugar to a 
generous half-pint of the liquid to make it quite 
sweet enough.” 

And we are also to take note, that “the tem- 
perature of baby’s food is a point much neglected 
even by those who 
milk and buy and use lactometers.” That “‘a 
cupful of any cold liquid taken into the empty 
stomach checks digestion for the time being. 
Not until the fluid warms to the heat of the 
receptacle into which it has been tossed, does the 
work of assimilation commence.” 

But some children will not thrive on cow’s 
milk, and some it nauseates so they cannot take 
it, and in this case try Mellin’s Food for Infants, 
for this is one of the best substitutes for mother’s 
milk. I know of several plump, healthy babies 
that are being raised on this food. 

If baby is constipated, oatmeal gruel is excel- 
lent for correcting it. 
mouths has ber saucer of oatmeal every morning, 
and tho she does not relish it very much, and 
though she would not take it at all on first trials 





ring for hash or meats or beans she might 
sean ae breakfast table, I have pereteeed | in 





named, a widow lady who had no children of her | 


| 
| 


| 


more modern bed-room set, like the pretty ones | 









offering her the mush each morning, denying the 
other, knowing the heated months are coming 
and it may bea matter of life and death with 
her whether she will or will not take such food. 

As it is often inconvenient to spare stove room 
for steaming oatmeal from jour to six hours these 
busy days, I intend trying Granula, instead. 
This isa “twice cooked food” and can quickly 
be prepared for baby. 

Babies of five months can readily be taught to 
drink, and as your little one, “Mrs. 8,’ must be 
past that age, you will not need to wean bim on 
toa bottle, but let him drink his gruel or milk 
from a thin-edged dipper, which is convenient 
for warming his food and much easier to keep 
sweet than a nursing bottle. 

This bottle business appears to me like a stu- 
pendous undertaking, and one which I should 
adopt only as a last resort. The bother and 
anxiety that must follow in the tracks of a nur- 
sing bottle—quality, quantity, sweetness, tem 
perature, etc., of food, we mothers can only sur- 





“T think Clara will have to wait for her furni- | 


Clara, for she loved her aunt and really felt the | you. 


mut it in order, then | of nutri: 
By- | milk; 


lf you had given your baby’s age at writing, | 


in regard to its quality, sweetness and tempera- | 


Read what Marion Harland tells us on this 


than all the compositions manufactured and | Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent fre 
advertised wholesale, by emulous benefactors of | 


Chemically and practically, this most | 


pay fancy prices for one cow’s | 
\ 


My baby of fourteen | 


mise whose little ones are nurtured as Nature 
decreed. 

Even if the bottle was always sweet and this 
| artificial food just right in quality and quantity, 
| there is its temperature that must be guaged 
with the greatest care, and that means night fires 
or night lamps, routed from one’s sleep at any 
hour, and in hot weather a trying experience 
with musty stone jars of water, curdled milk, 
sour rubber tubes, ete., ete., which l hope the 
| coming young mothers will escape. 

We know “Mrs. 8."’ that you would not have 
weaned baby unless it was imperative, but in 
very many cases we do not believe it is necessary 
on account of “lack of milk.” Persistency in 
this line will do wonders, and so too, will con 
}sciencious care of the mother’s diet. If one 
| breakfasts on a cup of coffee, a pickle and a 
doughuut, she ought not to expect baby will be 
sufficiently nourished. 

But if a mother is constantly overworked, her 
| blood kept heated by long hours over a hot cook 
| stove, and there is no escape from it fer her, then 
|} baby had best be weaned, for is not a young 
mooley with nothing to do all day but to keep 
cool and leisurely graze sweet hill-side pastures, 
calm, comfortable, and even tempered, better 
| fitted to nourish baby than its over-taxed mother 
with blood at fever heat and nerves and temper 
unstrung in consequence? 

But mooley’s milk—so our Dr. Hanaford telis 
| us—contains three times as much casein as that 
of the human mother’s and only two-thirds as 
much milk-sugar—a very important element for 
the infant. It you will look about you, you can 
bu. notice that bottle-fed babies are apt to be very 
large and fat, but their flesh is of a spongy tex 
ture, their teeth backward in cutting, and they 
are more apt to fall victims to cholera infantum 
and dysentery. 

So, if it is possible, take care of vourself and 
your dict this summer and nurse baby till Octo 
ber. : 

The faintness and “all gone” dragged feeling 
| that is yours when you wake, may be owing to 
baby’s dragging so long for his dinner that is 
slow to come. A bowl of cool milk these bot 
summer days and a generous section of cream 
gingerbread or plain apple pie taken at meal 
time instead of coffee and sloppy teas and pick 
ings of food that coyptain no nourishment for 
much less for baby, may remedy this. 

A young mother of my acquaintance, who, at 
| one time, feared she must wean her baby for lack 
nent, adopted a diet almost wholly of 
drinking, she affirms, severai quarts a day, 

with oatmeal, cream gingerbread and apple ple 
enough to make it palatable—a_ large bow! of 
| bread and milk just before retiring—for tadiges 
tion is apt to run clear of stomachs made active 
}and clamoring by healthy, hungry bables ready 
}to grab ior their dinner—and her little one is 
perfectly nourished. 

| A generous milk diet with oatmeal, cooked 
fruits and dropped eggs I do know will secure 
for baby abundant dinners, when, without this 
care of the diet, youcould not nourish btm. 

| Buteach mother must conscienciously, decide 
what is best for baby and herself, in this matter 
jand act accordingly. And may the good Lord 
| spare to us all our little ones. 

Joun’s Wire. 











‘HE only perfect substitate for Mother's Milk 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and aursing 
Keeps inall climates, Commended by Phy- 
Send for our book, “The 
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sicians. Sold everywhere, 
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VERRIS BEROS., M’Prs, 61 White St, X.Y, 


TO MOTHERS {| 


| 
should have a bottle of DR. FAHR- 
NEYS’ TPERTHING SYRUP. Perfectly safe. No 
Opium or Morphia mixture, Will relteve Colic, Oriping 
in the bowels and Promote Difieult Teething. re- 
vared by DRS. D. FAHRNEY & SON, Hagerstown, Md. 


Jruggists sell it; 25 cents. A 
WARDROBE. 


a to any one wishing them, 


9 
FANT 
by’s new style Health Wardrobe, 











y first short clothes, Health Garments, at 
} Mp ang Full directions for each ern. MRS. 
F. BR. PHILLIPS, (FAYE), Brattleboro, Vermont. 
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NOW I8 YOUR CHANCE, 


Special Notice for Jaly Onty. 

In other columns you will find some special 
inducements to help us increase our circulation 
this month. They are for the month of July on- 
ly, and we offer an opportunity to club raisers 
to secure some very special bargains in the way 
of premiums for small clubs. We want some 
10,000 new subscribers, to enable us to secure 
certain large advertising contracts, and ask every 
friend of the JOURNAL, a8 &@ PERSONAL FAVOK, to 
send us at le ist ONe new subscriber, if they cau- 
not raise aclub. Surely it is an easy matter to 
send ONE vew name, or to ask some neighbor to 
act as club raiser if you are unable todo so. The 
ehildren are out of sebool and would be glad to 
earn premiums if you would call their attention 
to the matter. They make splendid club raisers, 


and easily send large lists, noone refuses them 
so small a sum as 25 cents for the JOURNAL a 
year. 


We enclose a club blank. If you like the Jour- 
NAL and wish to extend its usefulness, let the 
blank come back to us well filled. Please note 
the valuable premiums offered this mouth in oth- 
er columns. 


_ OO 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Extremes in dress do not harmonize. A wo- 

man with boles in her shoes should not wear a 
$10 bat or bonnet. 








—"* a 

Some very able women write under masculine 
names. George Sand, Currer Bell, George Eliot, 
are but the type of many others. They wrote in 
that way not because they wished to be men, but 
because they wished for an unbiassed judgment 
as artists; and in each case they got it. 

ieeanticieeeditbesennmans 

Here are two hired girls. Both are industrious, 
and each is paid $12 and her board. One of them 
is oblivious and careless, and- destroys $10 a 
month. The other is attentive and careful, and 
saves her empioyer $10 a month. How much 
more can the employer afford to pay one than the 
other? 

_-e > . 

A Kenosha (Wis.) woman answered the mat- 
rimonial advertisement of a Californian, and 
after an interchange of several letters, made the 
trip to the Pacific coast, only to be informed that 
she did not meet the expectations of her corres- 
pondent, and she returved with a large stock of 
experience. 





—— > —___. 


Whiskey is good in its place. There is nothing 
like whiskey in the world for Prgeecving aman 
when he is dead, but it is one of the worst things 
in the world for preserving a man when he is liv 
ing. If you want to keepa dead man, put him 
in whiskey; if you want to kill a living man, put 
whiskey into him. 





> 

David Dudley Field is a Yankee of the Yankees, 
but when he attends a New England dinner and 
picks up the bill of fare, with the French heading 
‘menu,’’ he becomes disgusted. We heartily 
endorse Mr. Fields views on that subject, and are 
pleased to learn that the Language Club says the 

word “‘menu’’ must go. 








Children’s etomachs are particularly delicate, 
and hence great care should be taken not to 
arouse any unpleasant emotions in the little ones 
when they are eating. It isa common thing for 
- re wid : my to reject —_ a it has 
just rece’ when its possessor 0 ht- 
ened or grieved by a severe scolding. 7 


A novel idea is that of using Jersey cloth for 
the sleevee of silk dresses. The 





ing t sleeves is so uncomfortable, and also so 
s00D 6 out the strongest material, that the 
ad w of Jersey sieeves is sure to grow in 


favor. They produce the fashionable, snug ef- 
fect, and yet allow the full use of the arms, so 
that the ladies will not be obliged to put on their 
bonnet before donning their costume. 





In hiring — look weil to their habits; a care- 
less woman will waste and destroy twice her 
woo a jonate woman will spoil yourthings 

b more than she earns; a drone will an- 
noy you to death; an immoral woman wili cor- 
rapt the minds of your children; a careful, high- 
minded, og Sone will make your labors 
light, will iook r your interests and will earn 
her money, whatever you pay her. Those shun 


at an aby: this seek early, and when you have 
found rr, keep her as 7 * 


long as you can. She {s a 
jewel of the first water, hard to replace. 


fashion of wear- | 


WHY THEY DU NOT MARRY. 
A Young Woman Explains a Social Problem. 


At a small party of workers and thinkers a few 
nights ago, I was in a group that discussed the 
distaste for marriage which characterizes the 

rihood of the day. One young lady has fortified 

erself with a newspaper elipping on the subject. 
which she drew from her ket and read, as 
further substantiating her position. It was to 
the effect that busband-hunting maidens, young 
| or old, were very much scarcer than of yore; that 
| instead of being anxious to marry, girls were 
slow of inducement in that direction. 

“Tt is true,”’ said the young lady. ‘“‘I scarcely 
know a gir! who wants to marry. They are 
learning something in the way of a profession, 
something that will interest them as well as sup- 
eos them, two roles in which husbands just now 

ail. The truth is, we are all scared away from 
any desire to marry by seeing how wretched those 
who do marry are. Where would we look for 
husbands? Among the ‘snips’ and ‘sports’ and 
characterless young men that fill our drawing- 
rooms! They are insufferable as mere acquaint- 
ances or beaus; who could contemplate them as 
husbands? I have always thought that if I could 
find a young man at all like my father I could 
love and marry him; but that school of men bas 
vanished from the younger ranks.” 

Nobody doubts that she expressed the convic- 
tions of a large representation of young women. 
Their lack of interest in marriage is not due to 
the larger activities which continually open be- 
fore women, but to the unattractive, unreliable 
material in the way of husbands. Women are 
women, and would love and marry as readily to- 
day as when the earth was new, if they came in 
contact with men who aroused their respect and 
admiration. The order of maidenhood that could 
content itself with an inferior article of husband, 
merely for the sake of being married, has almost 
vanished. The young womau of the period has 
too much character and self-respect to dread 
being an old maid so much that she would con- 
tract an uncongenial union to escape it. 

The same evening | had a chat with my bright 
young hostess about inefficient men, a sort of 
annex to the conversation just recorded. She 
wondered what would become of the human race 
if its men kept on deteriorating at the rate of the 
last twenty years. She declared that it was 
almost exceptional for the young men of first- 
class society to support their wives. They mar- 
ried into rich families, and at the end of two or 
three years were pensioners on the relations of 
their wives. “It is astonishing,” she said, “how 
few young women who are supposed to be rich 
really depend upon their husbands for luxuries, 
oreven support. Their fathers or grandfathers 
furnish the money that supplies their homes 
oltener than the outside world knows of. In- 

deed, the daughter of the rich man is more to be 
| pitied than the girl who fights poverty. She sees 
lewer real men. Naturally she fancies that her 
ideal men must be somewhere, since they are not 
within ber own circle, and she looks for them in 
extraordinary places—on the box of her father’s 
coach and on huckster wagons, or on the stage. 
Anything in the nature of efficiency attracts her, 
because sle is sick of inefficiency. The man who 
can drive a coach may be very unsteady in gram- 
mer, but his mastery of the horses appeals more 
to her imagination than the fine phrases of an 
inefficient dude. It indicates a certain degree of 
force and strength, and all women like that in 
men.”’ 

“Do you think the inefficien? class of men are 
really increasing?” I asked. 

“Alarmingly, and in all ranks of society, but 
most among the rich. I scarcely know a married 
woman intimately who feels secure—who has 
confidence in her husband’s energy, ability and 
efficiency. Look at the number of married 
women — in some kind of business! It all 
means something. I don’t know what, but cer- 
tainly is the reverse of promising for the future 
greatness of men.” 











“ THE GIRL WHO LAUGHS. 





“Conductor, if you please, you would fire me 
off in dirty street,’’ remarked a foreign lady in a 
car the other day, with the air of one who has 
— the idiom of a language, and is proud 
of it. 


It was hard for any one to suppress a smile; 
but the typical American girl opposite laughed 
too much and too openly. She was offensive, 
and made no effort not tobe so. And it occurred 
to me that I should like to be with her when she 
went “abroad,” or, as she probably says, ‘‘to 
Yurrup.”’ I suppose she has had lessons in 
French, and can repeat the questions and answers 
in her lesson book; but confront her with a real 
live ‘‘native,” and I imagine she will sit dumb. 
{ can imagine her in Europe, asking for fat sail- 
ors, when she means plump mattresses; beggin 

| people to keep on when she intends they shall 
rest; ordering “children’s flesh’? in Germany, 
when she only desires vea!, and getting involved 
in requests for straw and boats when she needs a 
pair of walking boots and a French shoemaker. 
After this experience, the lady who wants to be 
Ha off at dirty street’’ will not be so amusing 
to her. 

The great majority of accomplished linguists 
turned out by English-born teachers can converse 
beautifully with each other in all the European 
lauguages. The gin! who laughs may do this as 
well as another; but I can tell her that with all 
our study, we find it hard, when abroad, to equal 
those Europeans who come here without knowing 
a word of English, and in tae course of a year or 
two learn to express their ideas quite plainly, if 
not in very elegant form. Many quite highly 
educated Americans are now going about Euro 
saying the most dreadful things quite innocently, 
even swearing, with an idea that they are utter- 
|ing fashionable exclamations—who, yet never 
express themselves with perfect propciety, unless 
| they happen to meet a foreigner who “has” 
English, and drop into it themselves. 


- 


CARD. 














I tender my sincere thanks to the publishers of 
the Lapigs’ Home JourNnaL, also to the many 
ladies who helped ine to secure the Organ offered. 
I think each subscriber will so appreciate the 
JOURNAL that she will wish to renew her sub- 
scription at the end of the year. 

I have tried the organ, and am delighted with 
it. Ialso received a stool and book of instruc- 
tions, which were agreeable surprises. I feel 
amply repaid for the time I spent in securing 





your subscribers. 
Lizzie L. Newsoip, 
25 Livineston 8t., Trenton, N. J. 


THE RIGHT SORT OF A HUSBAND. 





There are evidently many dutiful husbands in 
the West—husbands who will get up in the mid- 
die of an iey cold night and bring the plants in. 
So we infer from the following paragraph in the 
Chicago Interior: 

We have had plenty of bliszafds this winter, 
and every man is thoroughly trained for 
such emergencies. He knows what is coming. 
Along about one’clock, whet the nervous tension 
is gone, and slee a down like a bene- 
diction, there isa stir. “John, deaf!” ‘What 
is it, dafling?”’ “Don’t you think it is growing 
very cold?” John puts his hand out and feels 
the air. ‘Yes, dear; and that wind would drive 
enough frost through a keyhole to freeze a cab= 
bage.”” “Ob, Iam so sorry for you, John,” she 
exclaims, as he rises and pulls on his socks and 
slippers, “but I know you love those dafling 
crocuses so.’’ Next morning he comes down 
stairs, and his first wordis: ‘‘How are the flowers, 
dear?” “Bright as summer—just oy and 
she holds a crocus to his nose. Jobn drinks bis 
lungs full of the delicious perfume, and says to 
himself: ‘‘Wasn’t I lucky when I got her?” 

We advise all girls to get this sort of a husband 
—if they can, and when found make a note ot it. 

catalan 

Remember that the newspapers you admit to 
your homes are read and trusted by the little 
ones, and wield an influence for good or evil 
almost omnipotent. How very important then 
that each one be carefully examined, and if it 
contain anything in the lest objectionable, even 
though it be but an advertisement of some lot- 
tery scheme, or some guessing scheme, or some 
game in which the Bible is made the basis of 

ain, or if it offers something for nothing, banish 
tat once, as you would clothing infected with 
some loathsome malady. Moral pollution is as 
much to be dreaded as bodily infection, We 
cannot be too eareful as to what our children 
read! 





as eae 

As the children are now out of school, let them 
earn some of te valuable premiums we offer, by 
securing a few subscribers among your friends. 
At 25 cents a year yj will have no trouble in 
getting any number of subscribers they choose 
to work for. : 








oa 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
NOTES ON MAY NUMBER OF L. G, J. 


Epitress Lapies’ Home JourNnaL:— 

I have read it with keen relish from beginning 
to end; from the “‘Larkspur’s Spring Bonnets’ 
to the | soap mun’s latest exploit, whose 
resources of poetry, wit, wisdom and skill in 
artistic sketching, are as wonderful as they are 
inexhaustible. have read it, advertisements 
and all, because its every column has something 
of interest, its advertisements, even, readable as 
astory, since they tell us of household helps, 
necessities, conveniencies and luxuries, of which 
we like to learn even if we cannot afford them. 

Forty columns packed full! What variety and 
what a legion of thoughts they give rise to as we 
follow them ! 

“Mary Abbott Rand’’—even little, barking 
ay ore are allowed the privilege of baying at 
the bright moon, from their dusty nooks amon 
ash heaps and under back yard walls, so, [, 
though almost as insignificant in comparison 
with this gifted authoress—whose ready pen 
gives us this month’s domestic sketch—claim the 
privilege of raising my little howl ‘of admiration 
of her whose birthplace is near my own, and one 
of the very brightest, happiest days of a certain 
little country girl’s life, is marked by a setting of 
white stones, because the deautiful village 
grounds belonging to Mrs. Rand’s father were 
thrown open to a large gathering of Sabbath 
School children, and all day long we romped and 
swung, and picnicked in the beautiful, shady 
grove, whose tree trunks were protected inst 
grazing carriage wheels by strong sheaths of 
paper, which to our childish eyes were so won- 
derful, that the long, golden day, with its groups 
of happy children, and sweet-faced, smiling 
mothers watching us with loving interest, has 
never paled in memory, though three decades of 
years have since roll t. 

Those dear, dear mothers! nearly al] have long 
been in Heaven, still watching us children wit 
the same loving interest. 

“Charity Snow’’—How small people do love to 
chat and claim acquaintance with great people! 
Not until very recently did I learn that you and 
that dear woman and authoress, Hope Harvey, are 
sisters. One of our dear, mutual friends wrote 
me that, and she told me you are natives of 
Maine. Two more feathers for the cap of my 
Pine Tree State! How proud and jealous we are 
growing of her! 

“PF. R.” inquires how to remove fruit stains 
from linen. 

A neighbor, who knows all about such house- 
hold economies, tells me she spreads such stained 
articles on the grass, when the apple trees are in 
blossom, and in a few days, the stains, even those 
of choke cherry and sweet apple, will have dis- 
appeared. 

hank you, ‘“‘Rouella Rice’’—should it not read 
“Rosella” —for telling me of “Sissy’s’’ babies. 
It has done me lots o Most mothers are 
too proud, or sensitive or jealous, to admit the 
faults of their little folks, even if they are not 
too blinded by the —_ of kinship, to them- 
selvestoseethem. But Rouellais honest, and, you 
dear old auntie, you, its so refreshing and com- 
forting to know there is another mother who has 
to stand up while she writes letters and copies 
recipes, using the wall instead of table or desk, 
to keep out of reach of clamoring, joggling little 


ple. 
Ppon't tell, but half my letters of late years have 
been thus penned, and my sewing! why, one 
learns to sew perched on top the sewing machine 
box, siuce it is better to rise above annoyances, 
both mentally and bodily, when it is practicable. 

Your doughnuts, Rouelfa, I cannot pass with- 
out a comment. 

Did you really mean a pivt of sourcream? If 
you did and your doughnuts do not soak fat as 
readily as a sponge takes up water, then, we are 
positive the cows of Ohio must give the thinnest 
and bluest of skim milk cream. 

Ihave made # great many doughnuts in my 
day, and experience has taught me one table- 

of sour cream is all the shortening a “pint 

of mixing and three cons” will bear. Rouella, if 

I should use one-half amount of cream P = 

stipulate, my doughnuts would break up in their 
ing into so many soaked grease — 

‘E. J. Knowlton” advertises bathing tubs. 
Convenient shaped affairs, surely, but of what 
material, we cannot guess, since for support they 
are tied to chair rungs, and do not appear to ti 
over, ing chairs with them as we shou 





expect such arrangement. If of 
the sisters have tried these tube, please report. 


hee > poe ince =~5 - 
“Mini”’—Your letter was read th 
~ i hor with beers, brigh 
after now t 
with hope, sow dark with forebodings. Is The 
falter ine on our — sashes ning 
y, or are ippin 
beyond our influence and tat ke i 
of us would be almost willing to skip all 
the interveaing years if we knew we could strike 
that happy goal which you have reaehed, Mini. 
“Mother’s smile and sanction seeming necessary 
to make up their happ ” I hope, as the 
years go by, we can all say this of our children. 
every one of us read Helen B. Se r’s 
“Art of Successft! Living,” and then decide 
for herself what to leave undone in her little 
kingdom of home that, will enable her and hers. 
to get the most comfort and good out of the days 
Bos that are given us here. 

“We have but one life to live here, and why 
not get the most possible out of it?” 

Copy this extract from Miss Seymour’s letter, 
and pin it against your cake board, your cook 
stove, your sewing table; and the accumulation 
of spate moments saved from needless pastry 
rolling, pot boiling, a and countless 
stitches, will give you more leisure than you ever 
dreamed of this side of the grave. 

Does the appetite of “gude man” or of others 
of your household, flag, and your wholesome, 
everyday dishes go from the table scarcely tasted ! 
Don’t, good woman, don’t tax your strength and 
ingenuity trying to concoct dishes sc tempting 
and delectable they will be eaten. Instead, try 
starvation a while. Its the very best tonic for 
surfeited children and their elders. 

We Americans live too well, and eat too much. 
{ dare say you have been training for years that 
man of yours to exact at each meal a table loaded 
with hearty eatables, and in such variety it has 
taken you the best part of each day to prepare 
them. Now there are three times three hundred 
and sixty five mealsin a single year, and is it 
strange that occasionally our stomachs get so 
tired, overworked and surfeited, they rebel, and 
indigestion or a flagging appetite is the result. 
How foolish to goad and spur such a stomach in- 
to spasmodic action by the use of bitters and 
tonics as one would a jaded horse with a whip of 
nettles. Let them rest, of course. Let the poor, 
old horse, and the poor, jaded stomach, rest. 
Substitute oat meal porridge for cream biscuit, 
graham mush for pies and rich ef bread 
and milk for cakes and doughnuts, and in time 
you will have a healthier, much better natured 
group to gather about your table, more cash in 
hand, and time to enjoy your children, your bus- 
band, and yourself. HELEN AYRE. 


Sarnas, CAL., Feb. 26, 1885. 

Epitress Home JouRNAL:—Can any of the 
JOURNAL sisters give directions for knitting un- 
dervest and drawers combined, of german knit- 
ting wool, using needles so large that 152 stitches 
are large enough for the vest? Can the direc- 
tions be found in any of the —— books? I 
wish youn paper came every week, it gives one 
something to think about, and I always have 
success with all the receipts. 

The following directions make a beautiful un- 
dervest: Use German knitting wool, and two 
large bone or wooden knitting needles a quarter 
of an inch in diameter. Cast on 76 stitches, and 
knit back and forth, two or three inches, the knit 
1, purl 1, each time across, until it is ribbed to 
the bust. Take off half the stitches on a thread, 
and knit the other half as follows: 4 plain, 4 purl, 
4 plain, 4 purl, across the row for four times, then 
purl the stitches that ere knit plain, and knit the 

urled stitches for four rows. This will form 

locks. Knit to the neck, then bind off 10 stitch- 
es and knit as before about twenty times across, 
making five rows of blocks. Take off the stitches 
ov a thread, and take up the stitches you took off 
on the other side of the front, and knit same as 
before, until the same leugth, then after the last 
row is knit, cast on 20 extra stitches for the 
back of the neck, then on same needle take up 
the stitches of the other side. Rib from here un- 
til the back is longas the ribbing in front, then knit 
plain two or three inches, and bind off. For the 
sleeve cast on 58 stitches; knit 10 rows plain, rib 
8 rows, narrow the first and last stitch of each 
row, every other time across, until 36 stitches 
are left. Rib to the wrist. Crochet any simple 
edge to the neck. Sew in the sleeve; then com- 
mencing at the bottom of the vest, sew up each 
side to the wrist. It will look very loose, but if 
knit with finer needles is apt to shrink until they 
are too thick. L. Rosz, 

Cuarpon, Oxt0, May 11, ’85. 

Epitress Home JouRNAL:— Your paper comes 
to us each month, and is a welcome visitor. 
Long may it live. Some one asks for directions 
for making ruvs from cloth patches. One way 
is to put pieces on crazy fashion, and hem down 
with thread, or stitch with colored yarns. .An- 
other way is to cut in round pieces and hem on 
to foundation, or baste and stitch on machine 
both ways of the rug, in the middle of round 

ieces. In the May number “Gus’s Wife’’ of- 

ered pattern for baby’s half drawers for two 

two-cent stamps. Would like the pattern, but 
she did not give her address. 
Mrs. Errie M. Sever. 


Dear Epitress:—If any lady who reads this 
has been troubled for years as | have been, with 
broken corset bones, I should be glad to tell her 
how many months I have worn my latest pur- 


chase, and where I found it. 
Mrs. R. M. JoHNson, 


Metucuen, Mippiesex Co., N. J. 


Witt “Anna Bell” who gave directions for 
making feather-edged braid collar for March 
number of JouRNAL, explain more icularly 
how the scallops are to be joined? and oblige 

Numerous INQUIRERS. 


M. V. Lonezettet, New Haven, Ct., and all 
ladies desiring a eye silk = 
tu may obtain the same ressi 
Women’s Silk Culture Assocation, at 1998 Chest. 
nut St., Phila., Pa. 

“Ann:’’—The editress of a Home a ya 
NAL takes pleasure in giving her personal en- 
dorsementts the Royal Baking Powder. It never 
fails to work well. ‘ 

“A SuBSCRIBER” can find no better place for 
buying children’s ready made suits than at Coop- 
er & of this city. 


blinding 
some 


| 





Ep. JournaL:— Will “Gus’s Wite” plotee send 
her address to Mrs. C. H. Slater, Toano, Va. : 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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DOMESTIC JOURNALISMS. 


Hints ror HovsekeEePers, CONTRIBUTED BY 
JOURNAL SISTERS. 


How can I make a cheap filter? 
J.C. B. 

Take a large barrel, and partition same with 
fine brass wire cloth supported by coarser, and 
both supported by a light frame of oak; fill in on 
the wire cloth about three inches in depth of clear 
sharp sand, then two inches of broken charcoal, 
but no dust, then on charcoal four inches of clear 
sharp sand, cover with coarse gravel, draw off 
from the bottom. 


Dear Epitress:—In answer to Mrs. Nettie 
H., of Boyceville, Wis., I have had a Flor- 
ence Oil Heating Stove for three years, and I 
would not part with it. I can put it in any room 
and it will make heat enough, and does away 
with the trouble and dust and dirt of a coal or 
wood stove. Have used it to heat a large parlor 
all this last cold winter. 

Mrs. JOHN TIBBETTS. 
Essex St., CHELSEA, Mass. 


Pepin, Wis., April 29, ’85. 
Epirress Lapigs’ Home JourNaL:—Some- 
body asks through your columns for a preven- 
tation of mould on fruit jellies. Will give mine, 
which I have tested and found thoroughly good. 
Cut a piece of common note paper exactly the 
size of article to be covered; dip in white uf egg, 
and place on jelly, egg side down. Cover and 
set away. Jeilies should be kept out of cellars. 
Have been a reader of your paper for eight 
months, and think it by far the best for the price 

1 ever read. J. B. Porrer. 


Mitrorp, Wis., April 20th, ’85. 

Dear Lapies’ Home Journat:—1 will add my 
mite to the tested recipes of the home cooking 
column of the JouRNAL, and can say from ex- 
perience that itis good. It is a receipt for can- 
a corn in glass cans, and is taken word for 
word from one of the sisters of the fireside of the 
Western Rural. “Recluse,” for that isthe sister’s 
name, says: “Be sure and doas I tell you, for 
_ can have no judgment in the matter till you 

ave tried.” 

Take nice tender green corn, cut from the cob 
with a sharp knife, (don’t cut too deep). With 
the back of the knife scrape the cob to get all the 
sweetness possible. See that your jars are per- 
fect,—no cracks—put in the corn, and with the 
smali end of your potato masher, packitin. A 
quart jar will take twelve or thirteen ordinary 


ears. hen the jar is plump full, put on the 
rubber, and screw on the cover almost perfect] 
tight. Iscrew it as tight as I can with thum 


and finger. Put hay or cloths in the bottom of 
your wash boiler; lay in the cans of corn any way 
ou please; put plenty of cloths to keep them 
rom hitting each other. Fill the boiler as full 
as you wish; cover with cold water; {get it over 
the fire as soon as you canin the day, if you don’t 
want a warm room to take tea in in the evening) 
boil three hours without ceasing. Then take out, 
and with your tightener make as tight as possible. 
page | when they are cold tighten = if 
you can. Put away in 2 cool dark place. I wrap 
mine in brown paper, and keep in the cellar. 
This is considerable trouble. I put up two cans 
last summer, and am willing to work hard to- 
plant the corn, so that I can put up a great deal 
more this season. Mine was delicious in the 
fullest sense of the word. I would like to have 
the recipt circulated, and hope the ladies of the 
Home JouxNat will try it and circulate it. 
ALICE. 


There is no home without a kitchen, no home 
without a cook. 

It is often that the linen is worth more than 
the furniture it covers. 

Always hang up your broom and you will have 
a less number to buy during the year. 

Who will give us some more nice receipts for 
breakfast? think it the hardest meal of the 
three tu get, for one wants neither dinner or sup- 
per dishes. 

The unpleasant odor left in the breath after 
eating onions, is entirely removed by a cup of 
strong coffee, and the coffee being prepared 
while the onions are being cooked, counteracts 
the smell. 

Steel knives which are not an daily use may be 
kept from rusting if they are dipped in a strong 
solution of me part of water to four of 
soda ;—then wipe dry, roll in flannel and keep in 
a dry place. 

Doctor’s Daughter: “This cook-book says pie 
crust needs plenty of ‘shortening.’ Do you know 
what it means, pa?’’ Old doctor: “It means 
lard.” Doctor’s daughter: “But wh 
called ‘shortening,’ pa?’ Old doctor: 
it shortens life.’’—Phila. Call. 

The war of the rebellion was a trifling affair in 
comparison with the newspaper war as to the 
com tive merits and demerits of the different 
kinds of baking powders. They all seem to be 
somewhat explosive, speaking after the manner 
of newspaper advertising columns. 

There are some things about a house which it 
is worth while to do “just for looks.”” For in- 
stance, it takes no more time to set dishes 
straight 


y is lard 
‘Because 


POISON AT THE FRONT DOOR. 





No article entering oo rT into the food 
of every family has n found more villianously 
adulterated than baking powder. For the pur- 
pose of underselling those powders of absolute 
—— and wholesomeness which alone are safe 

or use in food, hundreds of dealers are putting 
up baking powders with cheap and adultera 
cream of tartar, which contains lime, earth, etc., 
adding stre by the free use of alum. 

These adulterated powders are “shoved” soe 
the public with the greatest persistency. They 
are first given away—left in samples at private 
residences, with circulars contain‘ng bogus an- 
alyses and certificates, and false representations 
as to their value, etc. This fact of itself is suf- 
ficient to condemn them. A first-class article will 
sell on its merits. No manufacturer whose goods 
are of value can afford to give them away, and 
none but the cheapest make, and most inferior or 
unwarketable goods require to be distributed free 
in order to get the public to use them, and this 
method is adopted only by parties who hav: failed 
to dispose of their wares through the oruinary 
and legitimate chanoels of trade. 

Free samples of articles of food left at the 
house should be regarded with suspicion. There 
is no guarantee of their wholesomeness, while 
there is real danger that they contain a fatally 
poisonous compound. Many instances of poison- 
ing from the use of such samples are recorded, 

The only safe way is to consign all such — 
immediately to the ash barrel, and to turn a deaf 
ear to the statements made by their venders. It 
is not worth while to trifle with life and health to 
the extent of testing every doubtiul baking pow- 
der that comesalong. Better to rely upon an old 
and reliable brand, like the Royal, which has, Dy 
a quarter of a century’s use, proved its perfect 
wholesomeness and efficiency, or some other 
brand that is not so worthless and cheap that its 
proprietors can afford to give it away by thecart- 
load. It is in its favor that the Royal Baking 
Powder is never given away, sold by meansof lot- 
teries, nor accompanied by chromos, spoons, 
crockery, or other gifts, except the gift of abso- 
lute purity, wholesomeness, full weight, and su- 

rlative leavening power. Its own merits have 

en its chief advertisement,and they have secured 
for it the constant eee po of the American 
people to an extent, beyond the combined sale of 
all other baking powders. The Royal Baking 
Powder is certified by all the Government chem- 
ists as absolutely pure and perfect. 


> 
A GOOD THING. 





We have received one of the Barler Flour Sift- 
ers, manufactured by Sidney Shepard & Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; and after a few days trial, we 
pronounce it the best thing of the kind we have 
ever seen, and shall adopt it as a permanent fixture 
in our kitchen, and at the same time recommend 
it to ouf practical housekeepers, as a most con- 
venient utensil, and less expensive than others. 
It is a new idea, and entirely different in con- 
struction from any other sifter made. 

The illustration clearly indicates its special 
features. 





One hard only is required to both hold and 
operate it, the handle oscillating, and moving a 
bent wire stirrer back and forth across the bot- 
tom of the sieve rapidly by a slight motion of the 
hand. It will be thus seen that the sifter has the 
special convenience of being operated with one 
hand, the manufacturers making the point in its 
favor that it has the advantages of the old-fash- 
ioned crank sifter (operated with two hands), the 
ordinary sieve anda flour scoop, and is much 
easier to work. It sifts rapidly and does not 
scatter the flour or meal. 

Of course our readers want the best, and as the 
best is the cheapest in price, in this case, get a 
Barler Sifter of your dealer; if he has not yet or- 
dered them, you can get one sent you for only 35 
cents, by writing directly to the manufacturers, 
Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


cknaieionpaddibamdinatins 
THE SICK-ROOM. 





Consumptive night sweats may be arrested by 
sponging the body nightly in salt water. 

When the baby hiccoughs moisten granulated 
sugar with good vinegar and give from a few 
grains toa teaspoonful. Relief is almost instan- 
taneous. 


a few swallows of the water be taken asa pre- 
aratory dose, the nerves of the organ of taste 
come sufficiently benumbed to make the medi- 
cine nearly tasteless. The method will not dis- 

ise bitter tastes but acts well in oils and sal- 
nes. 


FOOD AND DRIN 


Qua 
K FOR THE SICK, 





Be careful to have everything you use ver 

sweet and clean, as the sense of taste and smeil 
are very sensitive in sickness. Never cook arti- 
cles for the sick over a smoke or blaze, as it will 
thus impart a smoky taste. When the mixtureis 
thick, stir often to prevent burning. Be very 
careful when putting in seasoning not to put in 
too much, as itis easy to add but not subtract. 
Always have a clean towel, a clean handkerchief 
— a clean waiter for use in attending upon the 
sick. : 








Cracks in floors around the mould board, or 
other parts of a room, may be neatly and per- 
manently filled by thoroughly soaking newspa- 
pers in te of one pound of flour, three 
uarts of water, and a tablespoonful of alum 
thoroughly boiled and mixed. The mixture will 
be about as thick as putty, and may be forced in- 
to the cracks with a case knife. It will harden 
like papier-mache. 


+~ 


Irons can be preserved from rust by 








on a table oo Sve. A very little 
Management makes a easant to eye; 
apt merely a place at which we gather to est” F 





them with mutton suet and dusting them with 
unslacked 


lime, powdered. 


If medicine is mixed with very cold water and | 


HOME COOKING. 





ORIGINAL Recipes CONTRIBUTED BY THE JOUR- 
NAL SISTERS. 


ForL H. Journau:—A nice frosting when 
eggs are scarce and high is milk frosting, for 
Jayer or loaf cake. 

lcup white sugar, 5 tablespoons sweet milk, 
boil together four or five minutes. Stir until 
cool, spread on cold cake. M. Jay C. 

PREssED CHICKEN :—Boil 1 or 2 chickens in a 
small quantity of water with a little salt; when 
thoroughly done, take all the meat from the 
boneg, keeping the light and dark meat separate. 
Chop fine and season. Put in a pan a layer of 
dark and light meat; add the liquor it was boiled 
in, which should be about a cupful. Press with 
a small weight. When cold cut in slices. 

Tomato Soup:—Take two pints of stock, one 

int of water, three 

il till rice is soft. Take a can of tomatoes and 
rub through asieve. Add this to the stock and 
season to taste. A little cream and a spoonful 
of sugarimprove it. If not thick enough, smooth 
a little corn-starch and boil up in it. 

Rick Croquettes:—Two cups of cold boiled 
rice; one tablespoonful of melted butter; two 
eggs, well beaten; one tablespoonful sugar; a 
little flour; salt to taste. Work butter and sugar 
to a cream, and these into the rice. Salt, and stir 
up with the eggs to a smooth paste. Make into 
oval balls or rolls, with well-floured hands. Roll 
in flour, and fry, a few ata time, in sweet lard. 
Drain well and eat hot.—Marion Harland’s Cal- 
endar. 

CARAMEL CAKE:— 

2 eggs, 

1 cup of sugar, 

4¢ cup of butter, 

Le cup of milk, 

1 teaspoonful cream of tartar, 

1¢ teaspoonful of soda, 

2 small cups of flour. Bake in thin sheets. 

CARAMEL. 

2 cups of sugar, 3 cup of milk, butter size of 
an egg; boil ten minutes; beat until cool, add 
vanil.a, spread between, and on top for frosting. 

E. ANDOVER. A. D. Kenison, 

FACTORYVILLE, PENNa., April 6th, ’85. 

Lapries’ Home JounnaL:—I saw a request for 
practical recipes in your paper, so I have decided 
to send one or two, and if you think them good 
enough to print in your paper, I may send more 
at some future time. I will send a never-failing 
recipe for hop yeast, that 1 have used for nearly 
two years, without ~~ | any poor yeast or poor 
bread. I will also send excellent recipes ror 
orange cake and coffee cake. 

HOP YEAST. 

Four heaping tablespoonfuls of flour wet 
with a little lukewarm water, and stirred 
with a spoon until the lumps are all dissolved. 
Then add boiling water until it is like flour starch 
for starching clothing. Take one handful of 
hops and steep them in a teacup of water; when 
steeped, strain through a sieve into the flour; 
then add }¢ cup salt, }¢ cup sugar, and when cool 
add 1 cup soft yeast, or 1 yeast cake dissolved in 
a little water. This usually makes over a quart 
of soft yeast. Set it ina warm place torise, then 
set in a cool place. It will keep eight or ten 
weeks without sy. iling. 

A FarMer’s DavuGurTer. 


Eprtress Laiies’ Home JourNAL:— 

Having noticed Mrs. R. W. M’s request for 
oyster patties, I will send ours, which I am sure 
she will like, as the patties have always given 
greatsatisfaction. As a course at adinner, lunch 
or tea party, they are unexcelled. 

Oyster Pattiges:—Line shallow patty pars 
with rich puff paste; cut covers to fit them, with 
a small hole in the center; fill with bread crumbs 
to keep in shape; bake quickly. 

Filling :—1 pint of oysters; drain off the liquor, 
and rinse clean; put on the stove, when hot, add 
1 cup of cream, or 1 cup of rich milk and a large 
lump of butter; let them just come to a boil; 
take from the stove, add 1 egg well beaten, and 
thicken slightly with finely rolled crackers; sea- 
son, and place on the fire a moment; fill patty 
shells, | serve hot. 

Ick Cream. CaKkE:—2 cups pulverized sugar, 
8 cup best butter, 1 cup sweet milk, 1 of corn 
starch, 2 of flour, whites of 7 eggs beaten stiff, 1 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Bake in jelly 
pans quick and soft. 


cups granulated sugar, boil — (do not stir 
or the sugar will grain) until it will string from 
the spoon, or cream readily on a cold plate, then 
pour boiling hot over the stiffly beaten whites of 
4eggs. Beat until cold and creamy, add }¢ tea- 
spoonful of tartaric acid, or flavor with lemon 
juice. Spread thickly between layers and outside 
of the cake. This is a most delicious cake, and if 
properly made will be very like cake and cream. 
Wuite Citron Cake:—3 cups pulverized 
sugar, 1 cup butter, 1 cup sweet milk, 3 cups 
flour, whites of 9 e beaten stiff, 2 teaspoonfuls 
baking powder; flayor with lemon. Put in an 
oblong — a layer of cake, then a layer of thin] 
sliced citron, then one of cake, and so on, until 
}enough is in the pan. Frost with frosting made 
| the same as for ice cream cake. This cake will 
seem ver, thin, but on no account add any more 
flour. This is one of the queen of cakes, if not 
the queen. Hazev Dace. 


HovsEHOoLD Hints:—A lady doing her own 
work, could, by a little planning, give quite an 
elaborate tea party, and yet have the afternoon 
to entertain her friends. Let me show you how 
it may be done. Cold meats are nice and easy to 
get, for they can be prepared the day before. 
Always cool ham, tongue, and corn beef in the 
water in which they are boiled. To press corn 
beef, arrange the meat, fat and lean together, 
removing all bones, gristle, etc., in a deep nappy, 
while warm, pour in enough of the liquor, from 
which all grease has been skimmed, to cover the 
meat level with a a bottom up; over that place 
another plate right side up; press with a heavy 
weight. I use flat-irons. 
Directly after breakfast make some White 
Mountain Rolls, they are very nice. Into a mix- 
ing bowl put 1 cup of warm milk, 1 tablespoon- 
fu see sugar, 1 tablespoonful of butter 
or , 1 teaspoonful of salt, 4¢ a cup of yeast,— 
if ee use the —— yeast, dissolve 44 of a 
cake in 34 a cup of warm water—the white of 1 
cee beaten to a stiff froth, stir all together, and 
1 quart of flour. Mould ten minutes, set on 
the mantle-shelf back of the stove to rise. If all 
the conditions are right they ought to be ready 
to make into rolls before two o’clock. Kne: 
twenty minutes; roll out with the rolling pin, cut 
with the biscuit cutter; have a little meited but- 
ter, dip a knife in the butter and spread over the 
top of the biscuit, mark it deep across with the 








reat spoonfuls of rice, and | 


Filling:—¢ pint boiling water poured over 4 | 


ad | Ore 


|hack of the knife, fold over to form the rolls. 
| Do not let them touch in the pan, raise 1 hour, 
| bake 15 minutes. Take from the pan when done, 
| fold an old but clean table cloth around them, 
| which will keep them warm. As soon as the 
rolls are mixed, make your pies. Lemon, squash, 
custard, or cocoanut Jes are nicer served the day 
| they are baked, but the cake can be made the day 
before, also jellies made of gelatine, which should 
be served with the cake. After dinner set the 
table with the dishes, ready for tea. Slice the 
meat very thin, place on the platter, cover with a 
plate to keep it moist; cut the cake, arrange in 
| the cake basket, and cover with a napkin. - Now 
everything is prepared, and all you will have to 
do when the hour for tea arrives, is to place the 
food on the table and make the tea, which can be 
done in ten minutes. Haven’t you and your 
friends had a nice, pleasant time this afternoon? 
| No fuss, no worry. Isn’t it better than if you 
had spent all the morning, and a good share of 
the afternoon cooking for them? 
Mrs. R. T. 


* —_ 
A WORD FOR SALADS, 








From a sanitary lookout there is everything in 
favor of salad versus pastry. Biliousness is not 
a result of pungent, well-cooked, well-seasoned 
food; but the nature of all pastry is the mother 
ofan upset stomach, and a disorderly, truaut 
digestion. The spices and flavors used in salads 
are stimulants and tonics, and often correct a 

| torpid, dormant condition, that has been induced 
| by negative food. 

A good dinner tempers the disposition, there- 
fore, the common remark “if you want a favor of 
a man, call upon him just after dinner.”” Why 
the great majority of people, (especially farmers) 
living outside of the city make so few salads is a 
mystery. The sage | of the dish has been 
confined to city tables, hotels, and resorts. They 
are soeasily ee aye, so inexpensive, it is strange 
they are so rarely seen on the general table of the 
middle classes. 

The very waste of some tables would make the 
most palatable salad. The housewife, iu farming 
localities, neglects one of her opportunities for 

au appetizing dish, and for lessening her labor, 

when she spends hours mixing cakes and making 
puddings. Ten minutes would provide for her 
table, probably from her own cellar and pantry, 
the most delicious relish, and “tip-top salad” ft 
for a king. 

The sentiment, so to speak, of any salad, is its 
seasoning, and that requires the most common 
ingredients, viz: salt, pepper, oll and vinegar- 
With cold potatoes, lettuce, onions, celery, chick 
en meat, etc., the best salads ever eaten can be 
made, And all these resources and supplies are 

| at the hand of every one living either in the city 
or country. 

To a lady who does her own cooking, salads 
| Should make a special appeal. These pungencies, 
|so sought forin bon-ton restaurants and other 
| places where catering is supposed to be upon the 

most perfect plan, should hind greater favor on 

the tables, where there is an excess of everything, 
but lacking ‘relishes and salads. The time spent 
over hot ovens, beating eggs, and careful watch- 
ing of sponges, etc., would repay the labor better 
if spent in the preparation of good salads, and 
produce more healthful, satisfactory results in 
the human stomach.—Caterer and Household 
Magazine. 


The Cheapest and the Best. 


WHEAT 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


PURE and WHOLESOME, 


't contains no injurious ingredients. 
t leaves no deleterious substances in the bread aa 
pure grape Cream of Tartar and Alum powders 


t restores to Ge Scur the highly inpestant con 
ituents rejected in the bran 0! e wheal 

t makes a beta and lighter biscuit than any 
ber powder. 


| MARTIN KALBFLEISCH'S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


GRANULA 


. for rmmedtate 
nesquated fot eHtdren ont ay », pny 
diet, Unsurpassed for const m @ ye) a. 
Sold by Grocers. Box by mall, co, Our Honr 
Granula Co., Dansvitiz, N. Y., Manufacturer» 
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THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


G po quae 09 prommiamns to those forming clubs for the 
sale of thelr TEAS and COFFE . Teaand 
. Siverware, Watches, etc. WHITE TEA 

SETS of 46 and 68 Pleces with BLO & B12 orders. 
DECORATED TEA SETS of 44 Re Peres 
18 orders. STEM WINDIN 
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with $15 orders. isk 
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ade a Specialty since 187) of givin 
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uP Clabes or pure 
uantities, Dinnerand Tea 
Sets, Go and Sets, Miverware, &e. Teas of 
all kinds from % to 75 cents per pound, e do a very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from to 9% CLUB ORDERS each Gory, SILVER-PLATED 
CASTORS as Premiums with $5, 87 and $l) orders. W HITE 
TEA SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with 
GOLD-BAND or Moss-Ross Sets of 4 pieces, or 
NER SETS of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a Host 
of other premiums. Send us postal and mention this 
> and x = send you fu'l ‘ye 
EMIUM LIST. re t ave cen 
10) ib. GREAT NDON TEA co., 361 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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ARTISTIC NEEDLE- 


K. 


DEPARTMENT OF 





The Japanese Method of Embroidering— 
A Pretty Basket for Bureau or Toil- 
ette Tabie—How Shell Frames 
are Made. 





Japanese embroidery is quite as faskionable as 
it ever was, and although their method is not 
peculiar, the style is not easily imitated. First, 
the work is framed, and then the pattern is 
sketched in a coarse rough manner, for these 
men are sach artists and experts with the needle, 
that they only require the merest sketch. The 
small pieces of work are carried out in long stitch 
embroidery; it is varied where breadth of design 
is required, by covering the design in the same 
manner, the silk being then “‘laid’’ by sewing on 
a gold thread, or more usually by stitching it 
down. This is done by using very fine silk, and 
only a part of the silk is canghtdown. The silks 
used by the Japanese are untwisted, in fact they 
use the raw material dyed, and the strands are 
put together the thickness they wish it as they 
work. In the gold work padding is much used, 
and they pad with their soft Japanese paper. 

Instead of the jewel case or box, a wicker 
basket is now used to hold odds and ends. The 
frame, which can be bought, stands on four legs, 
but bas no handle. The side pieces are cut 
square at the bottom and round at the top, and 
the basket is lined throughout with quilted satin, 
fastened down with small buttons—the satin is a 
new shade of old gold. The panels on the out- 
side are covered witha rich ruby velvet, each 
being decorated with Kursheedt’s standard color- 
ed silk embroidered applique, the daisy, here 
illustrated. 





These pretty, silk embroidered daisies come in 
four colors, red, pink, yellow and white, with 
green leaves, and are charming upon wearing 
apparel, as well as to finish decorative articles for 
household adornment. Upon the basket panels 
the daises are outlined with gold thread, and a 
large old gold ae borders the ee. 
A basket something after this style is of bamboo, 
with knobs of silver. It is lined with pels blue, 
outside of rich dark blue veivet finished with 
moss rose buds, in pale pink, in standard ap- 
plique, the panels being outlined with large 
cordings of silver. Both baskets are really very 
pretty and useful. 

Something new in fancy work is a cover for the 
key-board of the piano, which has just become 
fashionable. It is made of velvet or plush, and 
is as long and wide asthe key-board of the piano. 
Our model is in bronze colored plush, with 
border of Kursheedt’s standard pansy applique, 
the pansies being silk in purple and yellow; the 
small flowers in blue, and the leaves in green. 
The cover is lined with silk and edged with 
fringe, in purple and bronze, 

Young people visiting the seashore can find 
pleasing employment in gathering shells, and 
making frames of them. ‘To make a shell frame, 
first make a plain deal Oxford frame, cover the 
surface and sides of this with strong glue, and 
place the shells in position, and while the glue is 
still soft, sprinkle the whole over with fine sand. 
This will make the shells look as if they were 
lying ia a bed of sand. Baskets and boxes in all 
manner of odd shapes can be made of pasteboard, 

lued over, and decorated with shells just as the 

rames are. 

Quite another effect may be attained by cover- 
ing the same shapes in pasteboard with pine burs 
or cones, sewing on the pieces from the top alone, 
one over the other, then varnish the whole and 
dry. 

x most useful article is the bag for berth of 
ship. This bag is intended to hold slippers. 
writing materials, and brush and comb, an 
should be 18.inches wide and about 26 inches 
long. Make the my be cloth, or in strong nav. 
blue linen. At the bottom of the bag the brus 
and comb and ae should be placed. Take 
a piece of material i4 inches by 18 inches, bind 
it with binding on all four sides. Cut a second 
piece for the top bag for writing materials, this 
should be 10 inches ty 18 inches, bind it round in 
the same manner. Every bag should have a flap, 
and be secured by a button or with strings. Cut 
the flaps four inches deep, and point them to 

our fancy. Bind round the foundation, piece of 

inches by 18 inehes, then place the first piece 
cut at the bottom of this long piece, sew it to the 
foundation on the three sides, and sew through 
the leather down the centre, to form two bags 
instead of one. Place the flaps 2 inches above 
the top edge, and sew them down along the whole 
width and 2 incbes oneach side, For oe | 
materials cut a eer of cloth 9 inches by 1 
inchis; on to each side cf this piece,to make the 
po open well, sew a piece 10 inches long, 2 
nehes wide at the top, and coming into a point 
at the bottom, bind round, and sew in its place, 
and make separate pockets, or pocket for en- 
velopes in the same manner. At the top of the 
foundation piece place flaps to cover these pock- 
ets. A pony ben de bindings on each side of 
this will be required to hang it up by. In- 
stead ot goods fancy cretonnes may be used 
if desired. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The color card to which you refer is published 


by Sharpless Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. It conveys 
a faint idea of the fashionable colors in dress 
fabrics, and materiale for fancy needlework. 
Write directly to that house for what you desire. 

Certainly, we will purchase the mentioned 
articles for you, but to avoid complications, and 
to save time, we advise you to send direct to E 
Ridley & Sons, corner Grand & Allen S8ts., New 
York, for Kursheedt’s Standard Colored Silk 
Embroidered Sons ues. The Daisy in white, 

ellow, red, and pink, costs 8 cts. a piece. The 

‘ansy applique, the pansies being in purple and 
yellow, the torget-me-nots in blue, and the leaves 
green, is $1.25a yard. The Pansy cluster 2 cts., 
and the Peacock applique, embroideredin Fatur- 
al colors, is also 25 cts., each. 

We are always glad to give our readers any 
desired information, not only about articles, but 
also where to find them, so do not hesitate to ask 
questions. Address all letters to M. E. L., Edi- 
tor Department of Artistic Needlework, Office 
Lapies’ Home JouRNAL, 441 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


—_— <Q 
BABY SACK. 

Afghan stitch—double your worsted. Make a 
chain of 75 stitches, very tight. 

Ist and 2d rows plain. 

8d row. Crochet 18 plain, widen 1, plain 1, 
widen 1, plain 18, widen 1, plain 1, widen 1, plain 
18, widen 1, plain 1, widen 1, plain 18. 

4th and 5th rows piain. 


6th row. Crochet 19 plain, widen lain 1, 


1 
-widen 1, plain 20, widen 1, plain 1, widen P plain 


20, widen 1, plain 1, widen 1, plain 19. 

7th and 8th rows plain. This completes the 
neck, and the 9th row is where it, begins to widen 
for the sleey. s. 

9th row. Crochet 2 plain, this is the front; 
widen 1, plain 1, widen 1, this is the beginning 
of sleeve; plain 22, widen 1, plain 1, widen 1, this 
is the center of the back; plain 22, widen 1, plain 
1, widen 1, this is the beginning of the other 
sleeve; plain 20, this is the tront. 

10th row. Crochet 20 plain, widen 1, plain 3, 
widen 1, plain 23, plain 1, plain 23, widen 1, plain 
3, widen 1, plain 20. 

lith row. Crochet 20 plain, widen 1, plain 5, 
widen 1, plain 23, plain 1, plain 23, widen 1, plain 
5, widen 1, plain 20. 

12th row. Crochet 20 plain, widen 1, plain 7, 
widen 1, plain 23, widen 1, plain 1, widen 1, plain 
23, widen 1, plain 7, widen 1, plain 20. 

13th row. Crochet 20 plain, widen 1, plain 9, 
widen 1, plain 24, plain 1, plain 24, widen 1, plain 
9, widen 1, plain 20. 

i4th row. Crochet 20 plain, widen 1, plain 11, 
widen 1, plain 24, plain 1, plain 24, widen 1, plain 
11, widen 1, plain 20. 

15th row. Crochet 20 plain, widen 1, plain 13, 
widen |, plain 24, widen 1, plain 1, widen 1, plain 
%, widen 1, plain 13, widen 1, plain 20. 

16th row. Crochet 20 plain, widen 1, plain 15, 
widen 1, plain 25, plain 1, plain 25, widen 1, plain 
15, widen 1, plain 20. Continue this through the 
26th row, that is by widening 1 every row each 
side of the sleeve, and widen 1 every third row each 
side of the centerstitch in the middle of the back. 
The fronts are always 20 plain, beginning at the 
9th row, through the 26th row. The plain stitches 
on the sleeves increase by 2, and the plain stitches 
each side of the center stitch in the back, increase 
by 1, after widening every 3d row. hen you 
have crocheted the 26th row, you will have on 
your needle the following: 
26th row. Crochet 20 plain, (widen 1, plain 
%, widen 1—this is the sleeve) pkyin 28, plain 4, 
plain 28, (widen 1, plain 35, widen 1—this is the 
sleeve) plain 20. For the sleeves take up the 37 
stitches, crochet 12 rows plain. 
13th row. Crochet 16 plain, narrow 1, plain 1, 
narrow 1, plain 16. 
14th row. Plain. 
15th row. Crochet 15 plain, narrow 1, plain 1, 
narrow 1, 15 plain. 
16th row. Plain. 
17th row. Crochet 14 plain, narrow 1, plain 1, 
narrow I, 14 plain. 
18th row. Plain. Join sleeve together on the 
outside with plain crechet stitch. Join your 
worsted to the front. 

Ist row. Crochet 20 plain, widen 1 under arm, 
plain 28, widen 1, plain 1, widen 1, plain 28, 
widen 1 under arm, plain 20. 

2d and 3d rows plain. 

4th row. Widen 1 each side of center stitch in 
the back, the rest plain. 

5th and 6th rows plain. 

7th row. Crochet 20 plain, wider 1, plain 1, 
widen 1, plain 30, widen 1, plain 1, widen 1, plain 
30, widen 1, plain 1, widen 1, plain 20. 

8th and 9th rows plain. 

10th row. Widen one each side of the center 
stitch in the back, the rest plain. 

11th and 12th rows plain. 

13th row. Crochet 21 plain, widen 1, plain 1, 
widen 1, plain 32, widen 1, plain1, widen 1, plain 
82, widen 1, plain 1, widen 1, plain 21. Con 
tinue on through the 24th row, that is by widen- 
ing every third row, in the back, and sixth row 
under arm, keeping the center stitch in the cen- 
ter of the back as before, and the stitch you 
widen under the arm on tbe first row, in the 
center of the widening, the same as you do the 
back. The needle is a little smaller than a Fa- 
ber’s lead pencil. The sack takes one and one- 
half laps of white split zephyr. 

Border to Sack.--The bests takes one-half lap 
of white, and one-half Jap of blue split zephyr. 
Crochet three rows of shells with white, then 
catch your blue worsted to the edge of the sack, 
and make achain of 3, then catch between the 
first row of shells, make a chain of 3, then catch 
between the second row of shells, make a chain 
of 3, and catch between the third row of shell 
then make a shell and catch between the thi 
row of shells, make a chain of 3 and catch be- 
tween the second row of shells, chain of 3, and 
catch between the first row of shells, make a 
chain of 3, catch on the edge of body of sack, 
turn round, make achain of 3, catch between the 
first row of shells, make a chain of 3 and catch 
between the second row of shells, make a chain 
of 8, and catch between the third row of shell 
make a shell and catch between the third row o 
shells. Continue on round the sack. When 
completed you will have two rows of blue chain 
between the rows of white shelis, and a blue shell 
at the edge of the white shells. Use a smaller 
needle for the border. 

Commence at the 5th row to widen for the 
sleeves, instead of the 9th—it makes a shorter 
shoulder. Marky. 





KEY RACK. 


A pretty key rack is made by gilding an or- 
divary rol ing pin, and suspending it by ribbons 
tied on each handle, and brought rat the 

are screwed 


center with a large bow. 
into the middle of the above which may be 








nted a conventional or 8) of flowers. 
petne Doreas. as — 





MNITTED SIDE ELASTICS. 


Materials.—Two spools of silk,-and two knit- 
eh meg Ge 18, eight inches long. 

ese hand-made elastics are tar superior to 
the webbing ones, and very inexpensive if made 
at home, as three spools of silk are sufficient for 






Ferty Pieces of Music Free.—Every new sub. 
scriber to the Fashion Quarterly gets one volume of 
Musica! Bric-a-Brac, instrumental or vocal selections, 
clear type, full sheet music size. Summer number 
eas plate. ed ae. 

jement com ing 4 patterns; complete origin jov- 
viotte, by J. T. Trowbridge; new Waltz So: ms Baker. 
The cheapest ladies in the world. ry A 








two pair, and the daintiness of them rec i 
itself to every lady. 

Cast on two hundred stitches; knit across 
plain. After this widen at the veginning of every 
alternate row for twenty-four rows, or until you 
have two hundred and twelve stitches, knitting 
back and forth piain garter stitch. In all knit- 
ting of this kind the first stitch should be slipped. 
You have now reached the center of the point, 
and must begin the button-holes. At the in- 
ning of the 26th row, slip one and knit five; (a) 
slip one, knit one, and slipped stitch over. 
Repeat from (a) three times, binding off four 
stitches; knit four, and bind off four more; knit 
four and bind off four until you have bound off 
four stitches eight times, or made eight button- 
holes. Knit remainder of row plain, until there 
are but ten stitches left, slip and bind off four, 
knit five, which finishes the row. 

Twenty-seventh row.—Slip one, knit five, turn 
the work in the hand and cast on four stitches 
directly over the four that were bound off. Knit 
plain until the other button-holes are reached, 
then you turn and cast on four stitches, same as 
for this one. 

Twenty-eighth row.—All plain. 

Twenty-ninth row.—Plain, ’til but three stitch- 
es remain, narrow, knit one. Now every alter- 
nate row is narrowed in this place until the 
twelve extra stitches have disappeared. Bind off 
loosely, and with fine crochet hook work one row 
of short crochet stitches all around the elastic.— 
The Dorcas. 


AFGHAN FOR BABY CARRIAGE, 


The following is a pretty and simple pattern 
for making av afghan or couvrette for a baby 
carriage, or it may be used for a cover for achild’s 
cradle. It is worked with saxony wool in alter- 
nate squares of white and blue; other colors may, 
of course, be chosen to suit individual taste. 
The stitch is crochet tricotee, or what is popularly 
called called ‘afghan stitch.”” Make a chain of | 
14 stitches with white saxony wool, making 13 | 
stitches of tricotee; work on it 13 rows of white; 
then take the blue wool and continue working 13 | 
rows; take the white again, working thus in| 
alternate squares until the required length is 
reached. The next stripe begins with blue wool, | 
and is worked in alternate squares in the same 
way. The stripes are joined together by a row | 
of chain stitch in either white or blue. A white 
square must always be next to the blue ones and 
vice versa. In the center of each square may be 
embroidered in blue or gold silk any pretty flower 
or figure the worker likes. The couvrette is to 
be finished with a fringe crocheted thus:—I1st 
row, with white wool, 1 s. c. (single crochet) *7 
chain, miss 2 stitches, 1 s. c. in next stitch, re- 
peat from * to end of row. 2d row, 1s. ¢. in 4th 
stitch of the first 7 chain, 7 chain, 1s. c. in 4th 
stitch of the next 7 chain of the preceding row, 
and soon. This row is worked with blue wool. 
Next cut the two wools in lengths of 9 inches, 
and loop 6 strands in the center of each 7 chain 
of the 2d row, putting the blue and white in the 
alternate chains. Saxony wool is excellent for 
afghans, as it washes well, especially if bran is 
used instead of soap. 














ict eenmmeetentinnite 
NORMANDY LACE, 


K.—Knit. 

O.—Over or make 1. 

N.-—Narrow or knit 2 together. 

Cast on 20 stitches. 

Ist row. K. 13, n. o. k. 3, o. k. 2. 

2d row. K. 2,0. k. 5,0. n. k. 3,0. no. mn. k. 
2, o. nu. k. 1. 

8d row.—K. 11, n. o. k. 1, n. o. k. 1,0. n. k. 1, 
o. k. 2 


“4th row.—K. 2, 0. k. 1, n. o. k. 8, 0. nm. k. 1, 0. 
n. k. 2, o. n. 6. n. k. 1, o. mn. kK. 1 


5th row. K. 9, n. o. k. 1, n. o. k. 5, o. n. k. 1, 
o. k. 2. 

6th row. K. 2,0. k. 1, n. 0. k. 3,0. n. k. 2, 0. 
n. k. 1, o. n. k. 1, 0. n. o. n. oO. n. Kk. 1. 

7th row. K. 10, o. n, k. 1, 0. n. k. 3, n. o. k. 1, 


n. o. k. 1, n. 

8th row.—Cast off 1, k. 1, 0. n. k. 1, 0. n. k. 1, 
n. o. k. 1, n. o. k. 8, 0. mn. k. 1. 

9th row. Knit 5, 0. n. o. n. k. 3,0. n. k. 1, 0. 
slip 1, narrow, and throw the slipped stitch over, 
0. Kk. 1, n. k. 1, n. 

K. 2, o. n. k. 3, n. o. k. 10, o. n. k. 1. 

K. 6, 0. n. o. n. k. 4, Oo. n. k. 1, n. o. 


10th row. n. 
11th row. k. 


k. 3. 
12th row. Cast off 2, k. 1, 0. k. 3 together, o. 
k. 12, o. n. k. 1. A. Dora KENISON. 
E. Anpover. N. H. = 


TORCHON LACE. 


Cast on 15 stitches. 

lrow. Knit three, over, narrow, knit three, 
over, knit one, over, knit six. 

2d row. Knit six, over, knit three, over, nar- 
row, knit three, over, narrow, knit one. 

8drow. Knit three, over, narrow, 
over, knit five, over, knit 6. 

4th row. Bind off four, leaving one on right 
needle, and fourteen on left, knit one, over, nar- 
row, knit three, narrow, over, narrow, knit one, 
over, narrow, knit one. 

5th row. Knit three, over, narrow, knit one, 
over, narrow, knit one, narrow, over, knit three. 

6th row. Knit three, over, knit one, over, slip 
two, knit one, throw the two slipped stitches 
over, over, knit four, over, narrow, knit one. 
Repeat from first row. 

This lace is very pretty and delicate, and if it 
finds favor with the ladies, | will a off direc- 
tions for the insertion matebing it, if they would 
like, and send it to the Lapres’ Home JouRNAL. 

Aunt Rors. 





narrow, 





Among all the magnetic appliances which 
have come to our knowledge, we have not dared 
to recommend one except those made by Dr. 
Thatcher, at Central Music Hall, Chicago. We 
only admitted an advertisement of these appli- 
ances to our columns after we had been convinced 
that the use of them had greatly benefited: our 
own family, and had had the corroborative ex- 


| out, i 
jer, 8th and 


50 cents, and send to Strawbridge & 
Market streets, Philadelphia. 





THE NOVELTY 
RUG MACHINE ! 
Patented Deo. 27, i881. 














Makes Rugs, Tidies, Hoods, Mittens, 
etc., with ease and rapidity. Price only 
one dollar singe machine with full direc. 
ons, sent by mail on receipt of price 
Agents wanted. Apply for circulars to 
E, KOSS & CO., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
Toledo, Ohio; Lock Box 134. Also Manufacturers of 
Rug Patterns. Beware of infringement. 

FOR LADIES’ 


HEADQUARTERS jy iey Work. 


(2 SPECIAL OFFER! .21 
We will send you our LADIFS’ Book oF FANCY 
WORK, and INSTRUCTIONS for STAMPING (Price lic.), 
for32cent stamps. J, F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


BRIGGS’ TRANSFER PAPERS ! 
A ware iron transfers these designs to any fabrics. 
New Iilustrated Catalogue, showing eleven stfies 
of Initials and 300 Designs for EMBROIDERY and 
ART NEEDiWORK. sent, tpaid, on receipt of 
2c. W.H. QULNBY, 11 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Price-list or Embroidery materia 














The best elastic bone in the world for dress-making purposes. For 
sale by the wholesale and retail trade. Samples free. 


THE WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., Three Oaks, Mich 
rou Zi styles 
of Laces which can be 
bought at half price if you 


; A i we wiil send 
- will send the names of 5 la- 
dies in your vicinity to T. E. Parker, Lynn, Mass. 


SOPER & TAYLOR, 
DRY GOODS AND GENERAL COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS, 
30 East 14th Street, New York. 
LATE WITH 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


We purchase al! kinds of goods; samples and price 
furnished free on application. No commission charged 


Of # different sizes and 

A PLE styles of Alphabets at re- 

duced prices. Outfit con- 

tains 40 good Patterns. Sprays. Outlines, Alphabet 

ig inches), &c.. Powder, Pad, and and instructidn 
an 


























sample of Alphabet. Price. $1.00. ‘The best outtit 
that has ever been offered. French Perforating Ma- 
chines for sale. 

A. BERNARD, 41 Cana! Street, N. Y. 
MAKE YOUR OWN RUCS. 
Permanent business for Agents. satabegee for stamp. 
E. 8. Frost & Co., 2 Tremont Row, Boston. Name 

SELF-LOCKINC HAIR CRIMPERS. 
emus .UVery lady should 
ala Simple; 
do pertect work. 6sampile 
assorted sizes, 25 cts. 
ere MUSIU SELE LAUGH. 
OF. G. 8. RICE’S 
iy. co ly and scientifically. 5 
ulars free. 1 old methods co! practi- 
cals: Agents wanted. Norma! Park. Chicago, Ill. 
‘Weaver Ongan & Piano Co., York, Pa. 

We want wou to 
catalogues, as we can save you money. We have 
many things you need. Send twv one-cent stamps for 

HAFF & CO., © Box 24, Hartford. Conn. 
DELICIOUS TEAS. {0 uic’Siending Bf Tens, t 
* in the biending of Teas, I 


Satisfaction guarateed or mon- 
ey returned. 
Turkish Rug Patterns stamped in colors on Burlap. 
this paper. 
durabie; salable; 
i 
Seon wanted. New Eng- 
land Novelty M'f'g Co., 
Portland S8t.. Boston, Mass. 
system b' 
rapid em enables yeu 
ystem. 
ly egy re finest toned 
a in world. Low prices, pay- 

y EL) DL a] 
HOUSEKEEI ERS ! have one of our 
our_catal e. 
have discovered that a palatable and delicious bev- 





erage can only be produced by tue the admixture 
of certain percentage of pure teas. Send 10 cents for 
of Green, Black, or Mixed, and circu 


compte b 
* we Specialist in Teas, srooklyn, N. Y. 
x 167. 


I 
TOKOLOCY r= 
A COMPLETE LADIES’ GUIDE, 
Auonts find it the most popalarwork AV 








the market. “Th to put into 
the hands of a ner y, pest Pook M. D. 
Cloth, id $2.00 ; Morocco, $2.50. Circulars Free, 
Sanitary Pub. Co., 159 La Saile St., Chicago, Ill. 
100 MONTHLY one 
EARNED. 
We want Agents for our CELEBRATED MADAME 


DEAN SPINAL SUPPORTING CORSETS; also, our 
elegant new SUMMER CORSETS, at prices tower than 
any other manufacturer in America. ° experience 
required. Four orders per day give the Agent $100 
Monthly. Our Agents report from four to twenty 
sales @ eA Send at once for terms and full partic 
ulars. $3.00 Outfit Free. 

LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 390 Broadway, New York. 





This Machine makes Rugs, 
and Mittens with 


Hoods, 


moun 






cherry, Brass Pe 
and quick sales for live agents. Sent wi 
rections, catalogue d terms 


rug patterns an to 
on receipt of price. Beware of infringementa. 
O10 Rue Macuive Company, Wauseon, Ohio. 


cLouaiLE. ORGANS. 


¥ REED ORGANS WITH QUALIFYING 
THE ONIBES GIVING PIPE ORGAN NE. 
ual, but superior, to othe $500. 
— goa tor Illustrated Catalogue (matted ta 
Clough & Warren Organ Company, 
44 E. 14th Street, én DETROIT, 
NEW YORK. Michigan, U.S.A 








rience of many others to fortify our c 
ion. We believe that much humbuggery has 

n upon the public by unscrupulous 
dealers who 


make extravagant claims for inferior 

so we have kept them from our columns. 

. Thatcher is enthusiastic and honest, and will 
do just as he and his are well made 
we believe, effective. o of the Lapres’ 
Home Journat staff are using these goods with 
perfect satisfaction, and conscientiously 








can 
recommend them, and all that Dr. Thatcher 
claims for them. 





LADIES *"* to add to their personal 


beauty and charms can unquestion- 


CHAMPLIV'S LIQUID PEARL. 


removes every leh, but gives aglow 
and om fo tne, com n mista 'tne recom- 
less. Ladies of = p-~ Gres- 
—— sold or cents, 


Hy ibe oy Seely wad for 8 
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The Trailing Arbutus.—F y Cl or 
Virgin’s Bower.—Decorative Hints and 
Answers to Inquiries. 





BY LIDA CLARKSON. 





(Copyright by the Author. All Rights Reserved., 

This month I give two studies by special re- 
quest; the trailing arbutus and clematis. 

A very effective ground for the former, isa 
representation of a mossy bank, which may be 
painted as follows: It will be best to sketch in 
your design first, a bunch and trailing spray of | 
the waxy buds and blossoms, with the glossy 
green leaves. 





silver white, chro.we yellow or cadmium, yellow | think it can 
ochre, burnt sienna, Antwerp blue, and ivory | In this respect it is like the Begonia rubra, which 
black. With your blue, chrome yellow, burnt | has not been without flowers at any time during 
sienna and black, mix different shades of green. | the last year. 
With the white, blue, biack and a trifle burut | clusters of flowers on the plant at a time. 

Now dot on the | cluster is generally produced with each new leaf, 


sienna mix also a shade of gray. 
different greens darkening around the flowers. | 


Vary these tints as much as possible all over | branches freely, one cap easily see what grand 
our ground; I have repeatedly given directions | effect a well-grown plant is capable of making. 


sy |it highly attractive, and the plant shows no indi- 
The pallette for background is | cations, as yet, of a desire to “take a rest.” I 


‘or mixing ereens from the darkest to the light- 


est shades, that is by smearing the color on your 
palette, adding more white for the lighter tones, 
more black and burnt sienna in the darker 
shades. 

In dotting on this mossy ground we will sur- 
round a light spot by a darker tone. A small 
bristle brush No. 1, is best for this work. The 
gray lichen moss is dotted on in the same man- 
ner, loading the brush well with paint. For put- 
ting in the ground around the blossoms you will 
need a fine pointed sable. 

For the local tint of the flowers, we will use 
madder lake, vermillion, silver white, and yellow 
ochre, toned with a trifle ivory black. The most 
prominent blossoms in the immediate foreground 
are a pale pink, and, between the light and dark 
tones, you will perceive what may be termed a 
middle accent, or a soft half tint, of grayish tone, 
which is made by combing silver white, madder 
lake, ivory black, yellow ochre, and a trifle co- 
balt. The deeper shadows may be painted with 
madder lake, raw umber, a trifle black, and -_ 
low ochre. The closed buds are tipped with a 
very deep red; madder lake with vermillion 
alone. Temmomber that the flowers in the back- 
ground should be duller, and purplish gray in 
tone. Fer these you will add cobalt, or perman- 
ent blue, ard more black. 

For the leaves, we will use Answerp blue, sil- 
ver white, chrome yellow, or cadmium, a trifle 
burnt sienna, and ivor, black. In the lighter 
and more intense greens, adding more white, and 
a trifle vermillion. It is a pretty conceit to rep- 
resent the trailing spray as partially hidden in its 
mossy bed, which can very easily be done, by al- 
lowing a space between the blossoms, then show- 
ing the end of the vine as peeping out from the 
green, a leaf or two partly concealed. 

The above design, if skillfully <p will 
seem like “‘a breath from the woods,’’ and one 
can almost imagine the delightful fragrance of 
these loveliest of spring blossoms. 

It will perhaps be a reminder of some dear one 
to whom nature was a never failing source of de- 
light. Ihave known sweetest, tenderest chords 
of feeling touched by some such simple sketch, 
that recalled old associations, or hallowed mem- 
ories. 

My readers will find in the feathery clematis 
which is also a native of our woods, a very pleas- 
ing design for many purposes, being quite — 
of execution. For either Kensington or brush 
pons on satin or velvet it will be found equal- 
y effective; and being white, can be adapted to 
any background. To paint this subject with 
either peu or brush, we will use for the general 
tone, silver white toned with a trifle ivory black 
and yellow ochre; shading with raw umber, and 
a little cobalt, and adding burnt sienna in the 
deeper tones. The touches of green in the mid- 
dle of blossom, may be put in with silver white, 
permanent blue, raw umber, zinc yellow or cad- 
mium, and ivory black. The yellow, with zinc 

ellow, yellow ochre, ivory black, white, and 
Cares sienna. The greev leaves may be painted 
with zinober green, silver white, Antwerp blue, 
ivory black, and a trifle vermillion. A little cad- 
mium or zinc yellow, for the lightest touches. 
Paint the stems with the same colors, shading 
with burnt sienna, and raw umber. I suggest 
the followjng for those who find it difficult to 
procure canvas, or to have it mounted upon 
stretchers. Very good substitutes may be made 
by using heavy straw, or buckboard, covered with 
strong, unbleached linen. Cut the board the de- 
sired size, and then the Jinen, allowing it an inch 
on all sides to turn over neatly upon the back. 
Fasten this to your board with a thin liquid glue, 
and dry thoroughly under a heavy weight. Now 
paint heavily until the thr ads of the linen are 
well covered, and filled in. It may need several 
coats, to give a smooth surface. This will doubt- 
less prove an acceptable hint to my friends of the 
far west who often complain that they are unable 
to obtain artists’ materials, without great trouble 
and expense. 

DECORATIVE HINTS AND ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Mrs. B. C. and others.—A very handsome lam- 
berquin for a small bracket may be made of pea- 
cock blue satin, trimmed with a band of mole 
skin plush or velvet. Set this band up about an 
inch-and-a-half, or two inches from the bottom, 
and fringe out the satin fora finish. A branch 
of gajden rod, or a few yellow daisies and butter- 
cups, make a handsome design, painted either 
with the brush, or in Kensington; with a butter- 
fly in iridescent, as if hovering over the flowers. 
A more simple bracket is decorated with merely 
a band of fringed out satin, painted with a vine. 
For this the feathery clematis described above, is 
effective. 

A. L. C—If you do not like dark colors fora 
hat lining, why not use a fawn color, or pearly 
gray? Pansies are very effective on the former, 
and forget-me-nots, wood violets, apple or peach 
blossoms on the latter, will be pleasing. 

Helen 8. C.—A very pretty tidy may be made 
of felt, maroon, crimson, blue or olive, pinked 
all around, and finished with little tufts, or tas- 
sels of silk, or crewel. About three inches from 
the bottom appli ue a band of Bee panes at 
each end, and nigh with a vine in f er stitch; | 
or the figures or flowers of French cretonne may 
be applied and so filled in as to look like rich em- 

are durable tidies and will pot | 


soil iy. Table scarfs made in the same way | 
are pretty. 

I will state here, in answer to numerous in- | 
quire 
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umns may be hired to copy. 
yet received their prem{ums 


g 





} called it Zanibar Balsam. T' 


‘hood as well as to the weak. The Ch 


patience, as each one will be forwarded in due 
order. 
PLEASANT VALLEY, Dutcuess Co., N. Y. 
Se oa 
(FoR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 





BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





{ see thata leading florist expressed the opinion 
last fall that the Zanibar Balsam—the B. impa- 
tiens of the catalogues—would not be of much | 
value as a winter bloomer. I think if he gave it | 





a proper trial during the past season, he has had 
good reason to change his mind. I have no more 
satisfactory plant in my conservatory than this 
has proved to be. All through the winter it has 
been covered with bright flowers, which has made 


» truly called a ‘‘perpetual’’ bloomer. 
I have often counted over forty 
on the ends of the branches, and as the plant 


The rich green foliage coutrasts charmingly with 
the bright coral flowers. Of all the Begonias for 
general culture I prefer this variety. To grow it 
well, I think it requires rather more pot-room 
than most kinds, as the Tr must be kept grow- 
ing. A Geranium will almost always bloom 
better when somewhat pot-bound—that is, when 
the roots have completely filled the earth in the 
pots when this occurs, there is less growth of 
yranches, and more flowers. But in order to 
secure the best results with B. rubra, it must be 
treated exactly as we treat the Coleus and other 
plants whieh we grow for the beauty of their 
leaves, and which soon lose their attractiveness 
when notin an active growing state. I use or- 
dinary potting soil, composed of about equal 
arts of garden Joam, leaf mold and turfy matter 
rom under old sods. with a generous admixture 
of sharp sand. My — is in an eighteen inch 
pot, or tub. It stands over five feet high, and has 
three large stalks springing from the roots. It 
has never shown any tendency to rest,—a ten- | 
dency generally indicated by a plantin its refusal | 
to go on blossoming. My plant has not been | 

| 





forced in the least, aud notwithstanding its won- 
deriul floriferousness it is in the most vigorous 
health, and has never sbown a sign of exhaustion. 
As a specimen plant it ie the most attractive of | 
anything of recent introduction, 
loan mine for Easter decoration, but this I would 
not do, as the branches are rather brittle, and the 
weight of their leaves and flowers often break 
them in moving the plant. When I refused to 
lend, I was asked to sell, and I could have got a 
good round price for it, had I seen fit to let it go. 
But, with me, a good plant, especially after I 
have had it for some time, becomes something 
yery like a friend, and I can never feel like 
making it a matter of trade. 

I am glad to see that there is a reaction in favor 
of the large-growing Fuchsias. Of late the florists 
have seemed to make a specialty of dwarf kinds. 
These may be more desirable for ordinary window- 
gardens than large ones, but they can never be so 
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I was beset to} 





grandly effective. Wherever one can be grown 
well, by all means choose a tall grower, like Spe- 
ciosa, Convent Garden White, or the Rose of 
Castile. 
none the worse for that. It is not as rampant a 
grower as either of the other varieties named 
above, but with age it makes a good-sized plant. 


It is a more erect, shrub-like plant than the | 
others, and if kept bushy and compact, it will | 
medium-sized | 


not need any support. It has 
flowers, the tube and sepals of which are waxy 
white; the corolla is of a rich violet blue, which 
fades into a deep wine color alter a day or two. 
It isa free bloomer, and one of the best. Spe- 
ciosa is not as fine in color as many other kinds, 
the sepal being neither white or pink, but a sort 
of flesh color, and the corolla a bright red, there- 
fore there is not that contrast between the two 
parts of the flower which is something to be 
desired in this plant, but it bas such a free habit 
of growth, is such a profuse and constant bloom- 
er, and is so easily grown, that it is to be recom- 
mended for general cultivation. Anyone can 
succeed with this variety. 
White’s is a most graceful variety, producing 
enormous quantities of flowers, in which the tube 
and sepals are pure white, and the corolla bright 
rose. If I could have but one variety, I think 1 
should select this. 

To grow Fuchsias well they must have a rich, 
light turfy soil to grow in, must have plenty of 
water and plenty of root-room. They should not 
be drowned out, but the soil should never be 
allowed to get dry. A Geranium will stand con- 
siderable drouth without minding it much, but a 
Fuchsia will not, without dropping its buds, and 
generally its leaves, and it takes all summer for a 

ylant to recover from the result of such neglect. 
Never keep these plants in strong sunshine. 
That of the morning is best for them. Sprinkle 
them all over at least once a day. They like 
moisture in their leaves as well as at the roots. 

I have received several letters from persons 
who want to buy plants. To all such I want to 
say that I have none for sale. 1 would gladly 

ive cuttings, but, were I to do so, I should soon 

ave nothing left for myself, but the bare stalk 
of the plant. As I grow flowers solely for my 
own pleasure, I can hardly afford to do this. One 
cutting, or half-a-dozen, would pot injure the 
plant much, or not at all, but when I tell my 
correspondents that I am applied to nearly every 
day for them, they would see that my collection 


| 


This last variety is a very old one, but | 





| Avoid Cholera Mala- 


Convent Garden | 





would not last very long if I were to grant their 
requests. I woul 
requests, if I could do so. Whenever a postal 
card or stamp has been sent for reply, I have 
answered by mail, but some correspondents have 
forgotten to send any, and they will see their 
answer here. 

Several have written to say that they cannot | 
find the Zanibar Balsam, or Paris Daisy in the | 
catalogues. Some florists catalogue the former, | 
as Balsam impatiens, others as Sultani impatiens, 
while the one from whom I _——— my plant 

e Daisy is called | 
Marguerite by some florists, by others Chrysan- 
themum frutescens, which is, I think its earveet | 
botanic description. 





oe ———_ 
One word to the fleshy members of our sister- 
‘o Cor- | 
set Co., manufacture a corset which will! afford | 
you t ease. It’s strong recomendation is. 


this: It is supplied with an elastic gore under the | 


arm which gives with every movement of the | 


that I continue to rent studies, flowers body, and does away with the snapping of bones 
Any subjects described in these | over the hips, every time you stoop. t 

Those who have | the personal endorsement of the editress, as she 

will please have has worn them and knows whereof she speaks. 


hey have | 


be glad to comply with their | 
















«W. Nixon, 


M.D., 
enry R. Stiles, M. D.. 
N. B.--Our Oxyoen ig safely sent anywhere in the United States, Canada 
av Burove by Express, Easy, p'in, complete directions with each treatment 


R. PEIRO has devoted 23 years to the special treatment of Catarrny 


hroat, Lung Diseases, founder of the Am. Oxygen Co., for the pro 
tion of that Wound. 11 ui hemedy ,used by Inhalation, so widely known as the 


OX YGEN treatment 


For the relief and cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Aethme, 
Hay Fever, Catarrh, Nervous, 
orthe ** Manual," an interesting book of 19 pages Four Colored. 
Plates. Address DR. PEIRO, Chicago Opera House, |(lerk asd 
We refer by permission toa fewof ourpatrons: | 
. Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, Bd. Inter Ocean, - » Chicago. 
. . H. Tubbs, Esq., Manager W_U. Tel. Cp., ht 
en. C. H. Howard, 


rostration, etc. Send stamp 


ashington Sts. ,CHI@AG0, ILL. 
° cage. 

« hichso. 
Chicago. 
= NewYork. 


. T. B. Carse, - 
Ang Netta C. Rood, - 












“PRATT & LAMBERT’S 


AMBER ENAMEL, 


For Enameling Art Pottery, Plaques, etc., painted 

2 in oil or water colors, without baking. 
If your dealer will not procure it for 
you, write to us direct. The trade sup 
plied. 


PRATT. & LAMBERT, 
Varnish Makers, 
110 Jehn St., New York. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES ! 


KENSINCTON, LUSTRA 


AND 


EMBOSSED POTTERY PAINTING. 


A New Book, containing full instructions, 
sent by mall, on receipt of price — 25 cents, —to 
CHAS. J. EDMANDS, Artists’ Materials, 
12 Bromfield, and 182 Lincoln Sts., Boston 
Mass. Send for Catalogue. 


Housewife’s Delight. 





Every housewife should be in possession of the 
“Housewife’s Delight,” a large, durably bound 
and neatly printed compilation of over L000 rv 
ceipts and hints for the home. 1,000,000 already 
sold. Only 50 cents each or 5 for $2.00. Pub 
lished by 


cular tree. It gives treatment for 

ALL Hair and Beard Diseases, Dandruff, and how to bleach, remove 

or dye it. 200 Prescriptions. Order of any book dealer or the publish 

ea, The Mllust’d Medical Journal Co. Detroit, Mich. 
A $1.00 Edition now ready. 


NOTES & CARDS, 

Elegant Styles, Short 

est Notice, Least Mo 

ney, Stationery and 

Fine Engraving 

S$. D. Childs & Co., 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Lue oe CHAIR 
UBURG CHAIR. 
Library, Smoking, Rectining, 
and Invalid Chair Combi " 
S. Price, 


' ap. Send St for ue 
oe LUBURG M'F'G Ob. 148 N. Sth Bt. PHILA. PA. 


GATE CITY Stone Filter, 


_ 
“Pure Water 





















Health, Life.’ a) 
“ONLY PERFECT ST. 
FILTER.”—Prof, Jd. “No OTHER FIr- 
TER CAN BE CoM- 
PARED To It.” 


cf is 
“BEST FILTER IN 
THE WORLD.”—J. 
M. Johnson, M. D. 


Medical Journal. 


ria, Typhoid Fever, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Diptheria, by its use. Bend for Catalogue’ 


. Gomfort and Health 


For Ladies in Wearing the 
PERFECT CORDED 
CORSET & WAIST. 


Sold by MES. 8S. W. PIKE, 
126 State Street, Chicago, Ii 
Send stamp for catalogue. 








‘wT improved 
Price reduced. unequaled 
for health, comfort and 
durability. All sizes for 


Greatly 















der sand a contracted chest 
avoided by wearing 
Pratt's Pat. Brace. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 
$1, and measure around the 
chest, under the arms. 
Cleveland, O. Shoulder 
race Co. {PF For sale 
by all dealers. Ask for it 





“BABYSUP.” 


Best Food for Infants and the Sick Ever 
Made. Most Digestible and Natritious. 


For sale by Druggists. Depot No. 371 Pearl Street, 


New York. 


SHORTHAND Learned at Home on the 


STENOCRAPH. 


This wonderful Shorthand Writing Ma- 

chine possesses many advantages over 

and is learned in much less time than other systems. 

Price, $40. Instructions by mail free. Can be 

learned during vacation. Send Stamp for circular, 
U. 8. STENOGRAPH CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Parturition Without Pain; 





| Or, A Code of Directions for eoetting most of the 


r 
Pains and Dangers of Child-bearing. 
A work whose excellence surpasses our power to 
comprehend.—{New York Mail. 
Cloth, $1.00, postage free. Agents w: 
Address: Or. M. L. HOLBROOK, 
New York. 


BILIOUSINE. 


two-cent stamp sent to SNow & EARLE, PROVI.- 


anted. 
13 Laight Street, 





A 


hil 





personal ex perience and not by the testimony | 

of others that there is a sure cure for Headache, Dys- | 

pepsia, Constipation, Indigestion, Sour Stomach, | 

Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and all diseases which é 
from a disordered stomach. 


B. K. FOCHT, Lewtsburgh, Pa, | 


APOPULAR Treatise on its Growt? 

Care, DISEASES AND TREAT 

MENT, by ©. Hawn: Leownaun, 

A. M., M.D, Cloth, 32° pages, 116 

illustrations, post-paid, $2.00, Oir | 
RRA. EI 


McBRIDE &€O) 


both sexes, Stooped shoul- | 


ipycx, R. 1. will obtain by mail a “trial package” of | 
Bilt i thus everybody to ascertain by | pleasant, an 


Stamped Pieces of Satin, Silk, 


Kibbens, etc., for Crazy Patchwork. 
Stamped ready to be worked, with quaint de- 
signs, sprigs, etc. Each package contains 12 
vieces, Worth, singly, 8 to 10 cents each. Given 
~ 6 new subscribers, or 50 cents. 


0 Eri and hoot, beret 


ous Hair, Moles, Warts, Freckles, Moth 
Red Nose, Eruptions, Scars, Pitting, and 
their treatment. Dr.John Weedbary, 
37 North Pearl Street, Albany, N. ¥. 
Pete ished 1870, Send 1c, for Book 
for Agents, Costing us $4000 
Agents wanted everywhere for 
our new patent French rebber ap- 
pliances for ladies; and other few sani. 
tary and hygienic undergarments for ladies 
and children. Success sure; entirely new. To the 
first 1000 Agents we offer 1,000 $4.00 datits entirely 
Address at once, with 4c. stamp, Saaltary 
emueas Appliance ©o., 3()2!; Wabash AVe.,Chicaga 
New and Beautifil Subscription Book. 
4 ~ Full-page Plates, containing 20 Illustrations of a 
2) Popular History of the Fine Arta of Painting and 
Sculpture from the earliest ages to the present cent 
ury. Sold by subscription only, price &. One Dollar 
will secure Agents their select ec territory, beat com- 
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mission and canvassing outfit, if sent seon to 
Jd. F. BRENNAN, Subscription Books Publisher 
80 Johnston Buliding., Clacts tl, Ohle, 
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matchless 


magicn! 
power that sits enthroned upon the white rifted clouds 


Maxnetism—that great, grand, 
that follows the flash of the thunderbolt—that binds 
workis together and holds the planet in space -that 
Hashes the light from the starry heavens at night -that 
xives life to the tiny blade of grass, tone, color and fra 
grance to the flow \e—that thrills the soul with joy, as 
the lips of lovers impart the warm kiss of affection 
that is mild, softand gentile as the sunbeam, yet pow 
erful as the mighty waves of the ocean that ccasiessly 
roll against rock-bound coasts of continents—that 
reaches from the sun to the earth, charging and infus 
|} ing all animated life with its own vitalizing power 
Men and women of America, arise in all the glory and 
| majesty of modern intelligence, shake off the fetters, 
shackles and chains, that bind you to Fogyisws and 
relentiess custom, that is fast consigning our face to 
ignominious death. It is grand and noble to live. God 
created man to sit in majesty upon the throne of intel- 
ligence, to enjoy this life and pass on to a grander life 


beyond It is foo ish, cruel and wicked to be sick 
Sickness is ho more necessary than sin, Why not em 
brace a higher form of education and knowledge ? 
| Why not forever discard the lgnorcance, nonsense 


and failure of the past, and rally around the banner of 
natura! law, and learn how to live without sickness? 
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Foot Batteries (1. ¢.) In- 


Try a pair of our Magneti 
soles, and demonstrate the truth of what we publish. 
$1.00 a pair; three pairs for $2.00, by mail toany address 
Send stamps or currency at our risk, 


| CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD ©@., 


No. 6Central Masic Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 
and 106 Post St., San Francisco, Cal, 
Chieago Der- 


SALT RHEUM, curses, Der 


Eczema or Balt Rheum, Acne 
or Pimples, Freckies, Boils, 
Pruritus, Ulcers, Tetter, Moles 















and all Skin 
and Biood PIMPLES, Dis 
eases successfully treated. 

for circular. Address 


Send 
Dr. Hutchison. Opera House 
Building, Chi- 


tage. iiinots. FRECKLES, 
| TREATMENTS for OUT-OF-TOWN PATIENTS 


The best, surest, cleanest, cheapest, and only reli 
able eradicator ot Bugs, Ants, Roaches, Moth, Fiens, 


Mosquitoes, Slugs, Potato Bugs, Cabbage Worms, 
Ticks Grubs, and all Insect Vermin, is the 


‘SWEEDISH INSECT POWDER. 


| (silver or stamps), postpaid, to any 








Price ® cents, 

| address 

| Agents Wanted, From #3 to 85 a day can be 
ad Address; 


‘SWEEDISH MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED Agents everywhere for the best sei!- 
® ing books and Bibles. Ministers, teach- 
| ers, farmers and others can spend a gor or all of the ir 
|} time profilably working for us. Vrite for spe ial 


terms F. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers, 
| 1013 Main Street, Richmond, Va 
y= All afflicted with deainess, cutann 
asthma coughs, throat, lung and al chronic dis- 
eases, to send for pamphiet on oxygen treatment; trial 
| free. Dr. JUDGE, 7 Hepeh St.. Boston, Mass 


‘LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
| the grand new book “OUR FAMOUS WOMEN: A Hin. 
tery of Their Lives and Deeds.” By 20 Eminent Lady 
Authors. T4T p . B82 Fine Engravings. y Agents casily 
| earn @50 to €100 a month sure. Send for Circulars, Terma, 
etc. to Ae D. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford, Conn. 


iT W ) ALBUM Verses, lb) Games, ? norap Pictures, 









Fans only ie, St. Lawis t. Loula, Mo 


CTS. sent now, secures The Home Friend 4 
mos. on trial. 8 pages, cols. Helpful, enter- 
taining. Free ! year to BRIDES sending 2c. for 
postage. HOME FRIEND, Plainfield, Copn. 
(TONEY SAVED by using the BCONOMY 
A ROASTER and BAK ER. Good pay te Agents. 
Used and recommended by LADIES’ Home JOURNAL, 
T. A. GARDNER, Manuf ’r, So. Vineland, N. J 


HIDDEN NAME, Embossed and Floral Souvenir 

Ap Cards with name, and new samples, 10 cts. Elegant 

Present Free. TUTTLE BROS. North Haven, Ot 

, VV ANTED —A Limited number of Summer Board- 

ers at Union Dale. a «mall village situated up 

ong the mountains of we«t ‘rn Penmsylvania, a place 

noted for its pure air, and healthy climate. Location 

? easy of access. For further perticulars 

| address: Elijah Carpenter, Union Dale, Susq. Co., Pa. 

REFERENCE: hey. Low is Mudge, Princeton, N. J. and 

Rey. J. L. Kendal), Pieasant Mount, Wayne Oo., Pa. 

SR oe  ——- Bs h.. _- g* - 
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(For Tae LApIzs’ HOME JOUNAL.) 
MUSICAL STUDIES. 





NO. V. 





BY MARGARET B. HARVEY. 

Do not imagine that the piano was first invented, 
and then, that ali species of vocal and instru- 
menta! music were madeto conform to it. Quite 
the contrary. The human voice is the standard 
of all music,—and every instrument, however 
simple, however complicated, is but an imitator 
of the human “voice divine.”” Many young folks 
seem to think—‘‘it’s nice to have a piano, and 
play, but anybody can sing”’—unconsciously ex- 
alting the idea of spending money for musical 
culture, while despising their own natural gifts, 
among the best bestowed upon them. So, wheth- 
er you have or have not, 4 fine musical instru- 
ment of man’s invention, you have a far better 
one, of Ged’s free bounty,—that is, unless you 
are the victim of disease or malformation. Any 
one who can speak, can learn tosing. You are 
right in saying ‘‘anybody’’—but wrong in saying 
it contemptuously. 

[ repeat, the piano is an imitator of the human 
voice. Look at the keyboard, and J shall endeav- 
or to show you that it is. From antiquity, it has 
been known that the human voice is capable of 
uttering seven distinct sounds,—that the effort 
te produce an eighth results in the repitition of 
the first of these sounds, but an octave higher. 
These seven (or eight) sounds constitute what 
you already know as the naturalscale. You have 
it in the middie of the piano, from middle C to 
the treble C above. Now, do you not see how the 


piano is an imitator of the hu nan voice? The | 


natural scale is the scale naturally produced by 
the humen voice,-—ail the other scales that you 
have studied are artificial imitations of this. 
produced by the use of sharps and flats, and 
which the human voice, in its turn, can imitate, 
by departing more or less, from its own nature. 
The black keys upon the piano give opportunity 
for these artificial imitations. But, to return to 
the natural scale, —- upon the middle seven 
(or eight) white keys of the piano. You know 
that ail the white keys above are but repititions, 
as these sounds might be uttered by a high female 
voice, or by birds; and that all the white keys 
beiow are also repetitions, as these same sounds 

. might be attered by a deep male voice, or by 
grand forces in vature, such as storms or cata- 
racts. It ie all very simple, is it not? Not one 
note in the piano is inserted ‘arbitrarily,—it is 
only copted from one of the seven primary sounds 
of your own voice. 

Observe, however, that, while the fact that the 
human voice can utter seven distinct sounds has 
been known since the dawn of history, the first 
musical iustruments were very simple, giving 
forth only one part, that which is sti A apenas 
called ‘he air.”’ Savage nations still enjo 
music, but it is only melody, or one note sound- 
ing ata time. The idea of harmony, or several 
notes sounding together, is a comparatively 
modern one. ut harmony is just as natural as 
melody,—it is founded upon the — of four 
voices, two female and two male, singing at once. 
They have it exemplified in your church choirs, 
who whether they sing il! or well, do not sing 
altogether for fun, as perhaps you thought they 
did. Far from it—they sing, or at least try to 
sing, in obedience to well-defined principles, 
founded upon nature. The flute, at ancicnt in- 
strument, illustrates melody, or the simple human 
voice; the piano, a modern instrument, illustrates 
harmony, or the simple human voice, with its 
imitation, andre-duplication. The organ, young- 
er than tie flute, older-than the piano, may 
remotely illustrate the development from the one 
to the other. 

It was discovered, in past ages, that the human 
voice could utter seven distinct sounds—it was 
also discovered that, in passing from one of these 
sounds to the next, that the voice made a per- 

ceptible teap, either upward or downward. (Test 
this upon the plano—the succession of upward 
leaps gives you the scale aseending, the succession 
of downward leaps, the scale descending.) But 
it was noticed that some of these leaps were 
longer, and some shorter than others, just as 
ou, in leaping over a wide ditch, would make a 
onger jump then you would in leaping over a 
narrow one. (Put your right thamb upon middle 
C, and prepare yourself for what follows:) From 
the first to the second of these sounds there was 
a comparstively long leap. (Pass from C to D.) 
From the second to third, there was a leap oi the 
same length. (Pass from D to E, and continue 
the natural scale, after every statement.) But 
from the third to the fourth, there was a short 
leap, only about half the length of those pre- 
ce.ing. From the fourth to the fifth, however, 
there was another long leap; also from the fifth 
to the sixth, and from the sixth to the seventh; 
but from the seventh to the eighth or octave, 
there was another short, or haif leap. Accord- 
ingly, what do you find upon the piano? Between 
the third aud fourth and between the seventh 
and eiglith keys of every octave (or between E 
aud F and between Band C,) there is no black 
key, indicating the places for a short leap; while 
between all tue other white keys are black keys, 
indicating that here, the leaps are so long that 
they may be divided in half by these black keys. 
(But vever mind the black —~ ust now.) The 
batural seale, then, in mus language, has 
whole tones between all of its degrees, except the 
third and fourth and the seventh and eighth, 
between which are half-tones. Sing the scale, 
aud you will find that this is true,—play ft, ob- 
servingly, and you will never forget the proper 
weeny of the half-tones. Did you oe the 
»lack keys were omitted between E and F, and 
B and C, sitnply because the piano maker didn’t 
want to put any there? Not at all—but because, 
ior reasons which man bas never yet discovered, 
when God made your voice, He ordained that, at 
certaip points in the series of sounds which it 
—— utter, it should be incapable of taking long 
eaps. 
he voice is capable of taking long leaps at all 
other points, you are aware—it is also capable of 
dividing these loug leaps, and taking, for every 
one, two short ones instead. Or, in musical lan- 
guage, a whole tone may be divided into two half 
tones. Thas, after singieg the first sound, in- 
stead of passing directly to the second, a distance 
of a whole tone, you may take the intermediate, 
or modified sound, a half a tone above—or, 
first sing C, and then, instead of passing to D, 
sing C sharp, or the sound given by the next 
black key above. Now do you vot see that where 
black keys cecur, they give the immediate sound 
between those of any two white keys,—or, they 
divide every long leap, or whole tone, into two 
short lea or two half-tones? Accordingly, 
every black key gives cut a sound one-half tone 
— than the white key immediately below it; 
and the same black key gives out a sound (of 
course, the same sound) one-half tone lower than 





the white mertpmetintdy above already 
know that the sign, a is indicate 
when any sound is to be (raised one-half 
tone, observe;) and that the sign, a flat, is used 
to indicate when any sound is to be lowered (one- 
half tone.) This half-tone above or below, leads 
to the intermediate sound, generally given out 
by a black key; but, as you will now understand, 
by awhite key at the points where thete is no 
black key, that is, where the half-tones (short 
leaps) naturally occur. And all this, I hope, does 
not confuse you,—it only serves to prove to you 
how wondertully the piano (or organ) imitates 
the human voice. 

This natural scale is also called a major scale, 
distinguished by having, as you have already 
learned, its half-tones between Its third and feurth 
and seventh and eighth degrees. But we have 
practiced other major scales, yousay. Very true, 
—but these are all artificial imitations of this 
major scale, I repeat. They are all written with 
sharps or flats, and are played partly upon the 
black keys. Why, do you suppose!—merely to 
give you practice in reading sharps and flats, or 
in fingering black key passages? By no means— 
the sharps or flats are used. as few or as many as 
may be necessary, simply to bring the half-tones 
to the proper places,—between the third and 
fourth and seventh and eighth degrees. You 
already know these artificiaf major scales,—you 
have been practicing them daily for months. I 
hope—try them upon the key-board now, and see 
for yourself where the half-tones occur. They 
sound like the natural scale, because the form of 
that scale is preserved, the whole and half-tones 
being in the same places. Yet, if you have an 
ear for fine, scarce-determinate sounds, you say 
that no two of these scales are precisely alike, 
a.terall. Why is this!—to give composers op- 
portunity to invent difficult pieces to puzzle the 

yrains and fingers of would-be amateurs? Not at 
all—but to provide, remotely it is true, but still 
provide, for the infinite variations in human 
voices, no two of which are alike anywhere in the 
world, though every one capable of uttering seven 
distinct, recognizablesounds. Did you ever hear 
any one say that he could not sing, in such or 
such a key, but that be could in another? Every 
singer may find a range suited to himself. So 
you see that the piano, in spite of its seemin 
complications, is still, but the modified, imitate 
human voice. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A few summer boarders can be accomodated 
at Union Dale, Susquehansa Co., a a 
in the mountains of western Pennsylvania. e 
adver. in this paper. 


it. You 
used to 





The Swedish Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., advertise in this issue, “Sweedish Insect 
Powder,” which is said to be a certain death to 
all kinds of vermin. 30 cents secures a package 
by mail. ae 


Ladies interested in art decoration, should 
send 25 cents to Chas. J. Edmands, dealer in art- 
ists’ materials, 12 Bromfield street, Boston, fora 
vew book containg full inrtructions for doing 
Kensington, Lustra, and Embossed Pottery 
Painting. 


oN Rn ac 
Exvizapetu, N. J., Mareh 4, 1885. 


Epitress Lapies’ Home JournaL:—The beau- 
tiful organ came yesterday evening, and I am 
much pleased with it; we are going to have some 
of the subscribers to the JouRNAL here to hear 
it. We are so pleased that Mr. Patterson sent a 
music book and stool,—a very pretty one—we 
are delighted with all. The -_ coming thro’ 
the town made quite a stir. Your offer is the 
best one I have ever known, and I should think 
you would = wide circulation for the Jour- 
NAL, by making such a good one. I will beg my 
neice and nephew down south, to get one of these 
organs for each of their homes. Mr. Patterson 
makes a good organ. We are very glad now that 
our little daughter obtained the subscribers. We 
used the organ last night with my choir. 

Yours, Respectfully, 
H. C. Cotsury, 

Organist, Christ Church. 

se 
sent to Messrs. Snow & Earle, 
proprietors of “‘Biliousine,”’ Providence, R. L., 
will secure you a sample package of this valuable 
medicine, free of charge. ‘‘Biliousine’’ is guar- 
avteed to be a positive cure for headache, dys- 
pepsia, sour stomach, etc. 

a 

lf your grocer does not keep ‘‘Reckitt’s Cele- 
brated English Washing Blue,’’ send a 4-cent 
stamp to Thomas Leeming & Co., 18 College 
Place, N. Y., and receive a sample of what is 
guaranteed to be the best, purest, and most econ- 
omical washing blue in the market. 


A2 cent stamp 








“Housewife’s Delight’’ is the title of a book 
containing over 1, cheice receipts for the 
nonethold It tells you how to make soup; how 
to cook fish, meats, game, poultry, etc.; how to 
make salad and sauces; how to prepare vege- 
tables, eggs, omelets, etc.; how to make bread, 
biscuits, &c. It also gives hints and instructions 
how to prepare delicacies for the sick, and hund- 
reds of other things very useful in the house- 
hold. The price of this valuable bdok 1s ridic- 
ulously low—only fifty cents, postpaid. 

> 





Geyser Water from the celebrated spouting 
spring of Saratoga, purifies and renovates the 
whole system, thereby prolonging life. It clears 
and beautifies the complexion. It is a delightful 
beverage, and when taken as a cathartic leaves 
none of those ee effects observable in 
the use of many other of the Saratoga waters. 

“Babysup” is said t be the most nutritious 
and easiest digested food for infants and inval- 
ids, ever made. Al! druggists sell it. 

—_— + 

The Dover Egg Beater is a constant delight to 
all practical housekeepers; it is the most satis- 
factory egg beater in the market: beats the 
whites of eggs thoroughly in ten seconds. Fifty 
cents buys one. The Dover Stamping Co., Bos- 
ton. 


re ee 

If you have a garden or lawn, a most conven- 
ient thing to have is a force pump and sprinkler, 
like that advertised oe & Baily Mfg. Co., 
in another column. »y are well mare, and are 
_ at all expensive—only $5.00 and sent any- 
where. 








5 sae poets Meter of Oi sans, Date 
i ture; containin - 

and over 250 illustrations, | published by J. F. 
Brennan, Cincinnati, Ohio. Agente who want a 
fast-selling book, should write for particulars. 
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A physician of large practice says of Ridge'’s Food: 
“I can say of this preparation of food that ithas NEVER 
FAILED me, or failed to agree when given strictly ac- 
cording to my directions. With scrupulous care, tnere 
need be very litt e trouble from bowel complaints; and 
to this I ascribe the fact that I have never yet lost a 
chiid with any form of diarrhoea or cholera infantum.” 
This ts the testimony of thousands who have success- 
fully reared their little ones on it. WOOLRICH & 
CO.. on label. 


H 








World's ONLY Manufactory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


EXCLUSIVELY.—ALD Styles and Sizes for use of 

INVALIOS AND CRIPPLES. = 
secondary hand- 

and out, Comfort, aurabilicy. » ~ 

movement une 

Patented “ Ronin Chafrs” pushed about at 

the Centennial, llustrated Catalo; . 

om the L. H. JouRNAL.. =? 
OHATE CONCERN, 162 William Bt.."W, % 


THE BLUE RIBBON 


Dentifrice 


And Quartet of German 
Lithographs sent upon re- 
ceipt of ten 2-cent stamps 
and express office address, 
Offer good only 30 days. 
Famosa Chemica!Co. Louisyi 














J 
LF PAGE’S 
LIQUID GLUE 
UBSSUAUEE ORL ASERNT 


BOOTS BY MAIL. 


For Men, Women and Children, prepaid, without 
extra charge. Fit and service warranted. Narrow 
goods a ramet . Keep all widths. If you can- 
not find BRST-CLASS goods in your vicinity, 
send to me from any State or Territory. If they don’t 
suit, return them. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. Reference: THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


M. G. PALMER, 541 Congress St., 
Portland, Maine. 











° ma 
® ® ® This marvelous house has been built more than 
300 times from our plans; ttisso well that it affords 
ample room even for a la family. Ist floor shown 
above; on 2d floor are 4 rooms and in attic 2 more. 
Plenty of Closets. The whole wa by one chimney. 

Large illustrations and full Geseniptice ofthe above 
as well as of 39 other houses, ranging n cost from up 
to $6,590, may be iound in “SHorreLy’s Mopery Low- 
Cost Hovses,”’ a large quarto pamphlet, showing also 
how to select sites, get loans, &c. Sent ps id on re- 
ceiptof50c. Stamps taken, or send $1 bill and we willre- 
turnthechange. Address, BUILDING PLAN ASSOCIATION, 
Mention this Paper.) 24 Beekman 8t., (Box 2702,) N. Y. 


Saratoga Geyser Water, 


Applicable to a greater number of persons than any 
other spring water at > aratoga. : 
nd Constipation, 


Geyser water is king in I a, Sod 
t contains more a 








Kidney and Nervous diseases. 
and nesia combined than any other ratoga 
Spring Water. It contains more Lithia than any other 


xnown water in the wor ¢, 
By the late Dr. W. H. VAN BUREN, New York City: 

“I find the Geyser water to be the best water in the 
United States for pocate using a mi k diet, and the 
ony water that will mix with milk like the German 
waters. I consider it the best of the Saratoga waters 
as a remedy *>r indigestion.” 

Hon, JOHN M, SHIRLEY, Andover, N. H.: 

“I have used the Geyser for years. It is invaluable 
for those of the sedentary pursuits and especiatly 
over-worked professional men. Itrelieves from in- 
digestion, quiets the nerves and gives sweet sleep as 
nothing else can.” 





How To Grow 4Sent Free ! Hints for the experi- 
enced, methods for the novice. 


STRAWBERRIE E. D. PUTNEY, Brentwood N. Y¥ 


JULY, 1885. 








Housewife’s Delight ! 


OVER 1,000,000 SOLD ! 


IT CONTAINS OVER 


1,000 Valuable Cooking Receipts. 


BESIDES INVALUABLE HINTS AND IN- 
STRUCTIONS RELATIVE TO THE 
HOME, WHICH EVERY GooD 
HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD 
KNOW. 


It gives from 20 to 100 styles of preparing and servi 
each of the following: Soups, Fish. -hell Fish, Meats, 
Game, Poultry, Salads, Sauces, Vegetables, Eggs and 
Omelets, Bread, Biscuits, etc., Puddings, Pastry, Cus- 
tards and Creams, Cakes, Tea, Coffee and Choco 
Fresh Fruits, Jellies, Jams, Preserves, etc., Cann 
Fruits, Vegetabies, etc., Pickles, Cookeries for the 
sick. Candies, Antedotes for Poisons, ether with an 
amp itude of miscellaneous Receipts, Hints, etc. ; in- 
| valuable to a Housekeeper. 

e aim of the compiler has beer to present a more 
varied work. and dwe.! more elaborately on each re- 
ceipt and hint, than has heretofore been done in simi- 
; jar and more costly books. Its large sale is the best 

evidence of its worth, and every housekeeper in pos- 
session of one can always serve up eatables economic- 
ally and deiiciously. rin in large, clear type, 
is durably bound, and will be sent to any address in 
the United States, postage prepaid, for 


FIFTY CENTS, 


——OoR—-—— 


FIVE VOLUMES FOR §$2.00. 


All remittances should be made by Postal Note or 
Money Order, to insure safe transmittance, and plain- 
ly addressed, to 


B. K. FOCHT, Publisher, 
Lewisburgh, Pa. 
Also Ed. and Pub. Lewisburgh Saturday News. 


|““RECKITT’S CELEBRATED ENGLISH 
WASHING BLUE” 


Is a pure solid BLUE, gives LINEN a clear, transpar- 

ent tint and is very economical. One square will serve 

four washings of a family of five persons. 

If your GROCER has it not, send a 4-cent stamp to 
THOS. LEEMING & CO., 18 College Place, N. Y. 

| Square will be mailed to your address. Please men- 

| tion this journal when you order. 























DOVER EGG BEATER. 

Beats the white of the Eggs thorougnly in ten 
seconds. The Beating Floats revolve on two 
centers one ineh apart, and curiously interlace 
each other. Notice them. No joints or rivets 
to get loose. Cleaned instantly. Money re- 
funded if you are not delighted with it. wo- 
man and her ‘ Dover Beater” cannot be sepa- 
rated, The 7 article in the wie world that 
is warranted to delight the purchaser. 
For 5) cents one is sent by mail, paid, 

Dover Stamping Co., Boston Mass. 


A Charming [iterary Paper 
Sent Free to All 








THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH is one of the most 
charming papers published, for the family circle. Each 
number contains 16 mammoth pages and 64columns of 
the most instructive and fascinating reading matter 
and handsome illustrations. It is a paper both for old 
and young, and every member of the family finds it in- 
teresting and instructive. It conta!ns continued stories 
by the best and most popular authors—a charming 
story by Mary Cecil Hay, entitled “Before the Dawn.” 
has just been commenced. It likewise contains excel- 
lent short stories and beautiful poems; a special de- 
partment for the children; a department of wit and 
humor, and many other features. It has been estab- 
lished more than 13 years, and already has a large cir- 
cuiation, but its publishers, wishing to introduce it im- 
mediately into thousands of homes where it is not 
already taken, now make the following wonderfully 
liberal offer: Upon receipt of only TWEN- 
TY-FIVE CENTS to pay postage and help 
pay the cost of this advertisement, we will 
send THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, 
for SIX MONTHS to any address. Atsucha 
trifling cost every family can afford the luxury of hav- 
ing our valuable paper as a regular visitor at their fire- 
side. Send at once, you cannot fail to be delighted 
with the paper. Five subscriptions will be sent for 
One Dollar; therefore, by getting four of your friends 
to send with you, you will secure your own subscrip- 
tion absolutely free. We guarantee satisfaction 
or will refund all money paid. Moreover we are 
an o.d established publishing house. well-known to be 
perfectiy reliable. The publisher of this paper will, if 
desired, vouch for our responsibility. Address: 


S. H. MOORE & CO., Publishers, 
°7 Park Place, New York. 











peri the world 
ton, Masa. 





10 CTS. pays for the Best Story 
8 months. Secial Visiter, 








JANUARY, (885. 


VOL. Xi. NO. I. 
PRICE $1,50 SINGLE COPY 
A YEAR. 18 CENTS. 





BOSTON: 
COTTAGE HEARTH COMPANY 
11 BROMFIELD STREET. 











Good Reading CHEAP ! 





Six Numbers of The Caleege Hearth Magazine con- 
n: 


125 PAGES OF STORIES, SKETCHES, ETC. 
12 SHEETS OF Mcsic, Vocal! and Instrumental. 
12 PAGES OF TESTED KECEIPTS. 
12 PAGES OF FANCY WORK. 
12 PAGES OF FLORAL HINTS. 

Talks with Mothers, Sabbath Reacing, al! beautifully 
illustrated. Regular price, $1.50 per year. 

We have decided to offer to send these numbers for 
the low price of twenty-five cents as samples of our 
magazine to any one who will tell us where they saw 
this offer. 

Send us 25 cents in stamps or currency, and you will 
receive the Six Back Numbers by return mail, post 


AGENTS WANTED. 


To whem liberal pay will be given. An Experienced 
Canvasser can earn froin $30 to #0 a week. Any smart 
man or woman can do well. 3end to us for terms and 
agents’ circulars. Address: 

THE COTTAGE HEARTH COMP’Y, 


Beston, Mass. 


FOR SIX MONTHS. 
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ew A SPECIAL JULY OFFER 








CHILDREN. 


A BIVERDALE STORY BOOK and 3 SETS OF DOLLS’ FURNITURE, ALL civen 
for only 4 Subscribers at 85 Cents cach. [2 This is a Special Inducement for July 
Only. 


‘Fee sas sDolsuritue 


igfere 
PARLOR Ser 





four Splendid Premiuuls for te girls and easily secured in half an hour, by simp 
JOURNAL to four of your muther’s friends, and explaining the very iow price—oniy 
will ALL subscribe, and you shall have a free present of any one of thsse Books and Furniture, 


trouble. 





pininc ROOM Sey 


showing a copy o 
cents per year. " 


f the 
‘ ey 
for your 


3 


There are 23 pieces as fo'|ows: Parlor Set, comprt.ing Uprizht Plano with Stool, Centre Table, sofa, 
al 


Easy Chair and two smal! chairs, Ease! and Picture, Folding Screen and Footrest. 
sisting of Elegant Sideboard, La:ge Centre Table, and Four Chairs, Chamber S 
; This furniture ts of the latest style, and is an imitation 


Bureau, Sink. Towe! Rack, ‘hree Chairs and Cricket. 


of t at used by wealthy families of Philade!phia, New York, and other large cities 


con: 
ed, 





oom 
et, embracing Bedst 


These three sets will give 


ma y hours’ amusement to Children and even grown people. 


Riverdale Story Books. 

















AN eR 
oe fe Suc! wok con ns 
itt 
| aarvantorteiuh| 


are writton by “Oliver 








| type is In we and the words easy. 


Twelve Beautiful Book. 





HOICE OF ANY ONE OF THESE VOLUMES, TO- 
E THE ABOVE 3 SETS OF FURNI- 
IVEN AS A FREE PRESENT TO ANY 
L. SENDING US ONLY 4 SU 
IBERS, AT 25 CENTS EACH. 
‘The cut shows the beautiful designs on these books. These twelve books 


packed in a neat case. 


neariy a hundred paves and many full-page cuts. The 
The stories are exceediigly interesting, and 


Optic.” ‘The following are the titles 





Litie Merchant, Proud and Lazy, 
foung Voyagers. The -Some things, 
PRET ES Ce) Chri « Gift, Robinson Cru .« . 
ARELE SSE: and I, The Picnic Party. 
"Pos er nele Ben, The Gold Thimble. 
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sal 


tom” 
bral | 





Jaice 


For Seotns and Extractin 
from all Fruits and Be 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 


Special for July Only 


i?" As a Special Ofer tn July, we will give 25 
Skeins Embroidery Silk, beautiful colors, 
assorted, In addition to this Tidy, ofr 
stitches, &c., for only 10 cents extra in 
stamps or silver. 


Tidies Stamped Ready to be Worked. 


Given as a Present for a Club of Only 4 Sub- 
seribers, at 25 Cents Exch per Year. 

These elegant 
Tidies are 4x18 
inches in size, 
are made of the 
very best qual- 
ity of Fel:, and 
the sam. as are 
sold in alt the 
stores at from 
Hc. to We. each, 
You can seect 
the color of felt 
like, and 
uve itstamp’d 
with any design 
you wish, eith- 
er for Kensing- 
ton. or Outline, 

















Tidies we give 
u book, which 
teaches the 
stitches used in 
Art embroid- 
ery.—givin 
such clear an 
explicit des- 
criptions as to 
be easily un- 

derstood; and a so. a lesson in Kensington and Lustra 
painting. 

We wil send one of these Tidies andthe book of 
stitches, for a club of only 4 subscribers or 45 cents. 


Linen Tidies. 


Stamped on fine Russia Crash. with any design des 
ired, lox2) inches in size. These Tidies being washable, 
are very popular, We sen’! one Tidy and two skeins 
of French Cotton for a ¢ ab of 4 subscribers, or 30 c's. 








Linen Splashers. 


These are designed to be placed back of a washstand 
to protect the wall from being soiied by being spat- 
tered. They are embroider 4d most! 
ce'ton or etching slik, and are washable. 
finished by fringing and drawn work according to taste. 
We will send one Splasher end three skeins of French 
Cotton for a ciuh of on y 6 su oscribers, or 0 cents. 


Table Scarts. 


Table Scarfs to throw over centre tables are 
now insuch common use as to require no des- 
pe ag They are very ornamental and easy to 
fin 


They are 





. These we offer are made of the best qual- 
ity of felt, in any color you may select, and 
stampe with apy design oo. wish, the same as 
with the tidies. They are 18 inches wide and 1 

rds long, and are usually sold at $1.00 each. 
We will send one Scarf and the book of stitches 
for a club only 8 new subscribers, or 60 cents. 


Birthday Party, 
These Books are especially fitted for Sunday-schools, Day-schools, Birth 
day, Christmas and other Gifts for the Litte People 


72” ANY VOLUME OF RIVERDAL 


in out ine with | 


Careless Kate. 








ESTORY BOOKS and 





Given as a Premium for 40 Subscribers at 25 
Cent« per Year Each, or 20 Subscribers 
and $1.00 Extra in Cash. 


This Will Make Practical Housekeepers Happy. 


With it they can extract the juice from Strawberries: 
Raspberries, Cranberries, Huckieberries, Gooseber- 
ries, Eiderberries, B rekberries, Cherries, Currants. 
Peaches, Plums, Tomatoes, Pineapples, Pears, 
Quinces, Grapes, Apples, etc. 

It discharges perfectly dry seeds and skins. It wastes 
nothing. 

A va.uab'e recipe book is given free to every custom- 


er. 

Your good wife can make you ha 
lies. Fruit Butters, and Syrups, 
juice in it. 

You can’t afford to do without it. 
has no equal. 

an price is only oe v0. 

Given a8 @ premium to any practical housekee 
who wil send us 4 subscribers at % cents pe 
euch, or for M@subscribers and $1.0) extra in ¢ash 


SP During July oMEe 
ANY YOLUME OF DICKEMS’ WORKS 


4 Subsecribers and 30 Cents Extra in 

tamps; or for —ss Subscribers and 
20 Cents Extra; or for ly 8 Sebscribers 
and 10 Cents Ex 


py with Wines, Jel- 
Asa lard press it 


per 
r year 














| These books are al) handsome! 
and good paper. and are sold in al 

| and $1.75 per volume. 

Pickwick Papers, 

Martin Chuzzlewit, 

O.iver Twist, Pictures from Itally, and American 
Notes, 

Nicholas Nickleby, 

David Copperfield, 

Chiid’s History of England. 
New edi.ion, large type. 


bound, good 


bookstores for $1.50 


By Charles Dickens, 


Same terms: 
Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel De Foe. 
Arnbian Nights Entertainment, 
Swiss Family Robinson. 
Orange Blossoms. By T. 
Bar Room at Brantly. B 
Cook’s Voyages Around the World 
Vicar of Wakefie'd. By O iver Goldsmith. 
Piigrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Gul iver’s Trave's. By Jonathan Swift. 
Ivanhoe, Waverly, Guy Mannering. By Sir W. Scutt 
Tom Brown’s %« | Mave at Rugby, By Thoma» 

lug Books sent, postpaid to any addres. 


8. arthur. 
T. 8. Arthur. 





> 
a A anything with 4 


¥ 


VURN 


FOR JULY ONLY ! 


Our Kensington Aart Embroidery Stamping Outfit 

| fully described below, which we have give for 12 sub- 

| Seribers, we offer in July only, to give for only 8 
su TS, at 25 cents eac 25 cents extra in cash | 


=> OUR KENSINGTON ART 


Embroid’ry Stamping 
OUTFIT. 


A PRESENT FOR A 
F ONLY 8 SUB- 
RS, AT 25 CENTS 
‘HM, and 25 cents ex- 

in silver or stamps. 








With this outfit ladies can do their own 
stamping for embroidery, Kensington, or 
Lustra painting, or they can do stamping 
for others at a protit. 

The patterns in the outfit are made of 
> the best qua ity xovernment parchment, 
and ca. ov used a thousand times before they are worn 
out. With them the designs can be transferred to Felt 
Velvet, P’ush or any other material, so they cannot b 
rubbed off. 

Tae Outtit contains thirty working Patterns of ' 
ful and artistic de-iens, for Kensington and and Out 
line embroidery, Ribbon work, Crazy Patchwork and 
Kensin«ton painting; a so, a complicte lot of Initials 
for Hat marks, Han kerchicfs, Towe's, ete, 

Besides th» patterns this outtit contains 1 box pow 
der and distributor, with full instructions in doing 
rtamping of a! kinds. How to stamp on Piush, Ve 
vot, Fe t, and all dark mat ria's, as well as on Linen, 
Cotton, and other materials, with useful hints and 
directions about difficu t pieces of work. Hlow to make 
Stamping powder, distributors, brushes, etc., and all 
other information required to make stamping a busi- 
ness; aise, ono lesson in embroidery; teaching the 
Kensin ton and Ontline stitches. Ribbon embroid ry 
and Piush stitch, and other useful and valuabee infor- 
motion pertaining to the business 

This complete outtit will be given for 8 new subserib- 
ers at 2% cents each and % cents extra, or will sent 
on receipt of $1.10, 





ac 


SPLENDID CHANCE FOR BOYS AN 
GIRLS OUT OF SCHOOL, TO EAR 
SOME PARLOR ORGAN, 


HAND >) 
DURING VACATION. 


A SPLENDID PARLOR ORGAN 


GIVEN FOR ONLY 600 SURSCKRIBERS. 
AT 25 CENTS EACH PER YEAR, OR 
400 SUBSCRIBERS A" a 
CENTS EACH AND SIO IN CASH. 


! 








How to getit. This beautiful instrumen' can be 
easiiy obtained in a very short time by following our 
instructions, First, send to us for sample copies of 
the LADIES’ HlomE JOURNAL to distribute among your 
neighbors and fricnds. We will supply you with as 
Many as youcan use. Get a friend to he!p you, and 
| put a sample copy into the hands of every iady in town, 

also, the adjoining towns. Remember that it makes 
| no difference to us how many different post offices we 
|} send the piper to. Distribute your samples thorough- 
| ly before you commence to so ficit subscriptions. You 
| will then have no trouble in getting a subscript'on 
| from nine out of ten 'adics after they have once read 
| the paper and noticed the sma!! sum of money required 
| for a yearly subscription. } 

It is easier to get 6.0 subscribers for the JOURNAL at | 
25 cents per year, than to get 20 subscribers for a $1.00 
or $240 periodical; every woman can afford 25 centa. | 
We refer to the following who have recured an organ 
recently, by getting subscribers for the JoURNAL: 
H. H. COLBURN, Elizabeth, N. J 

LENA M. HEWETT, Gaines, N. Y. 
| Lizzie L. NEWBOLD, Trenton, N. J. 

Send in the names as often as you choose, and we 
will keep count for you until the desired number are 
| obtained. If you prefer, we can send sample copies 
| direct by mail to the people you intend to call upon, 





| instead of distributing them yourself, if you Will send | 


us their names and address. 


A First-Class Parlor Organ. 


This splendid premium can be easily earned in a short 
time by any bright boy or girl or young lady in want of a 
good instrument. See the special, easy terms, on which 
this Organ can be secured, printed below, With the aid 
of a friend the required number of subscribers could be se 
cured in a week. Many iadies have secured as high as « 


subscribers in a single day to Tue Lapras’ Home Jour 
You can do as well if you but try. 


NAI 





Mmensions —Height, 70 in., Depth, 23 in., Length, 45 in. 


Patterson Organ, Five Stops, Five Octaves, Solid Wal- 
nut Case, handsomely ornamented. An clegant piece of 
parlor furniture, as well as a thoroughly first-class musical 
instrument. Has Two Sets of , Two and one-half 
Octaves of Dulciana Reeds, and Two and one-half Octaves 
of Diapason Reeds, with Tremulant. Catalogue price, 
tS. Manufactured by James T. Patterson, Bridgeport, 

onn. 


SPECIAL TERMS. 





Reeds 





A'so, any one of the following books, given on the | 
turer for this Organ for our subscribers, and therefore can | 


We have made special arrangements with the manufac- 


ut it within the reach of hun- 


make such easy terms as to 
not afford it at the regular 


dreds of families who pt| | 
price. 
This Organ will be 
cents eac 
Or given for 300 subscribers, and $15 in cash extra 
~ “ “ a “ 


given for subscribers at ag 


Or ‘ fa 
Ge « Wee “ “ gs « “ 
Or “ “ “ “Bo “ “ 


&@ This is one of our Best Premiums. 


-wu\Our Best Special Offer|A Special Offer for July Only 





i?” GIVEN FOR ONLY 20 SUBSCRIE- 
ERS AT 25 CENTS EACH, AND 81.00 
EXTRA IN CASH. 
Now, thisis an offer which certain’y should! 
proved by all wishing to own at atiful, weit 
and durable watch at very Httle cost. 


ACCURACY ! DURABILITY tt! 


‘count of the ver of this wateh many 
Now, as we have had 








able 





BEATTY I! 


y low pric 





ple supp th is oy 
ae years expertonce with this wonderful watch 
we can sp @k from actual knowlcdge ofthe tacts, For 


accuracy, beauty and durability it is superior 
to Swiss watches costing trom #10 to #12 
Tens Of thousands of these watches are In constant 


use by ali classes of people, from boys to bankers and 
ire keeping As worl time * Watches costing hivh 
prices 

ANOTHER OFFER. 

We will give this watch fora club of 40 subscribers 
or we wi.l give it for a ciubof 2) subseribers and #110 
extra in cash: or for W subscribers and $1.50 in cash 
extra. Postage Scents, Resi red 1s cents 


LADIES SILVER BAR PIN 


Given for only 4 new subscribers at 
25 Cents per Year. 





SILVER BAR PIN. 


A silver Bangle Lace Bar Pin, with four bangies 
One of our best premiums for 
‘ fashionable, and cannot be 
bought in any store for double the money we ask, 
{aubscribers at 25 cents each. 





[Kensington Embroidery and 


The Color of Flowers. 


This is now the most popular book on Fancy- 
work, It gives directiotis for the stitches, and 
tells the colors to use foreach part of the flower, 
is the petals, sepals, leaves, stems, etc., and tells 
ilso how ¢ ach flower is best worked. 

A color card containing 168 samples of siike 
showing the exact shades indicated in the book 
and card by numbers, is sent with each copy 
when desired. 

We send the book for 4 new subscribers, or 85 
cents; and book and card for 6 subscribers, ot 
5) cents. 


Kensington and Lustra Paint- 
ing. 


| This book is a complete instructor for thie new 
and beautiful branch of Fancywork, The direc- 
tions for doing the painting are so clear and cast- 
ly understood that any one—whether they have 
ever painted or'not—can easily learn how to do 
the work. The book gives, besides the directions 
for painting, receipts for mixing the mediums, 
and applying the bronzes, and tells what paints 
to use for painting the different flowers, &e,, and 
also gives instruction for painting Embossed Pot- 
tery. Given for 4 new subscribers, or 25 cents. 


THE POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 
FAMILY PAPER, 


The Fireside at Home 


SENT FREE 
FOR SIX MONTHS! 


THE FIRESIDE AT HOME is alarge and handsome 
illustrated paper of 16 pages and (4 columns, filled with 
the most instructive ard entertaining reading matter 
and beautifui Ulustrations. It is one of the largest and 
best literary and famiiy papers ever pubiished in the 
United States. It contains continued stories by such 
famous authors as Mrs, Henry Wood, Miss Bred ‘on, 

|} the Author of “Dora Thorne,” Mary Ceci! Hay, llugh 
Conway, Wilkie Collins, and others; likewise the mort 








fascinating short stories and beautiful poems, ft con 
tains also the current Wit and liumor of the day. and 
instructive misceliany upon various subjects, It al- 


ready has a very ‘arpe circu etion, but its publishers, 
in view of the prevalling cull times, now make the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer to induce new subserip- 
tion and introduce the the paper into localities where 
it not arendy taken, U yon receipt of onty 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS to pay postage and 
help pay the cort of this advertisement, 
| willeend THE FIRES ATH 
| MONTHS to any audi . ths is practically 
j} giving the paper free, f the trifling charge made 
merely covers the po-tage and our expense 
; this offer known to you. This is the most iit 
ever made by any reliabe publishing house 
world, You cannot fal to be delighted with the paper, 
! and the 25 cents is a mere trifle in comparison with the 
worth of six months’ subecription to cur paper. To 
any one sending us One Do lar forac ub of four, wp 
| will give an extra copy of the paper for Six Month» 
free. Satiefaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. As to our reliability, we refer youto any 
| Newspaper pub ished th New York, also to the Com 
mercial Agencies, as we are an o!d estab ished pubil-t 
ing house, and known to be re.iable, Address: 


Ss. H. MOORE & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York, 
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(For THe Lapizs’ Home JOUMNAL,) 
SUMMER STYLES. 





Simpie and Klegant Methods of Making up 


Sills and Woolen Goods.—Jaunty Cos- 
tvmes for Misses.—A Few Decorative 
Fancies. 





To be assured in tue most practical manner | when purchased through their mail order depart- 


possible, and that is by ready response, that a de 


partrnent is appreciated by the readers of a pa-| 
per, is certainly a matter of pride to its editor, | 
who is thereby rendered more ready to favor! most suitable outs 
th se who need to be served, and it certainly | is a sacque or fitted jacket, or ove o 
id surprise our friends to know just how | dolman’s which can be of the materia! forming | 


Ww 

m: y letters are received daily, asking questions | the costume. 
a! at Fabrics and Fashions. A great many la- | Mrs. 

dies make the very same inquiry, for instance, 

tur , who have written to us for double-extra 

b' « Surah, at $1.25 a yard, want to know how to | 


u...<e and trim dresses of that desirable fabric, | combine splendidiy with the gold and brown as 


which can be worn on any occasion. 


Costumes of black Surah may be self trimmed, 
or finished with Kursheedt’s Spanish Guipure 
A neat style is after the Ethra Costume, | 
model is also used for dresses of Nun's | tern, for you should be able to procure the Khay- 


lace. 
whic. 


veil ag, Puugee, and the standard embroidered | yam at 
Also striped or checked sum- | city. 
The foundation of the skirt is cut) those stores you can find out where it can be 
ad and escapes touching the ground; itis | bought from Cutting, Harrison & Robins, Com- 
med at the lower edge with a side plaiting of | mission Merchants in your city. 


robes iu boxes. 
mer silks. 
ro 
tr 
Surah The front of skirt is arranged in six side 
plaits, three on each side turning fold toward the 
centre. The sides are formed by straight box 
ylaits, with edges down tront, and at bottom fin- 
shed with Spanish Guipure lace. Still above is 
a draped apron in front, with handkerchief cor- 
ner ends at sides, all lace edged. In theback are 
long folds, falling plainly over flounce, and looped 
in yraceful drapery above tournure. The basque 
is ‘ight-fitting, and the outer fronts are laid in 
plai's which fall over the short drapery. Neck 
an sleeves are finished with the lace. 

Again we are asked how to make up the Home- 
spur or Tweed suitings, and the neat woolen 
tle »s that sell at 5) cents a yard. Some of the 
most jaunty toilettes in these goods are very 
simple in construction. 
about eight inches in depth. The front is cut 
about a yard longer than is necessary, and draped 
effect is created by sewing this in folds in the 
side seams of the skirt, together with the founda- 
tion. The back ts cut still longer, and is looped 
inatead of being fulled in at the sideseams. The 
jacket basque is cut pointed in front, round over 
the hips, and has a plaited postilNon back. The 
cufle and collar are simply stitched, and about 
two dozen buttons are used to close the front. 
Sume suits of these 50 cents goods have collars 
and caffs of velvet, or Arcadia velveteen, which 
wears better than velvet, and others are trim 
med with braid. 


Combination costumes of plain aud figured | 


goods can be made = after the Lorraine Cos- 
tume, which is exeeedingly practical. In this 
model suit, the over garment is o/ figured woolen 
goods, shows fronts diseribing very short jacket 
side pieces, opening over a plaited vest, which is 
confined at the waist by a broad plaited belt, but 
the side forms and back pieces fall in broad 
plaits to the lower edge of underskirt. The front 
drapery consists of a round apron of plain goods 
looped high at the sides, aud the skirt is trim- 
med with a narrow protective plaiting and seven 
bias folds slightly overlapping each other. To 
make this suit, one material may be used thro’- 
out, if preferred; but effective combinations of 
silk and velvet, wool and velvet, plain and bro- 
caded silk, and plain and embryideved cloth. 
Bison cloth, Khayyam serge, or other fabrics, 
may be made up in this way with most.stylish re- 
suits, if suitable trimming is selected. 

One lady friend writes that she can’t get her 
dress to look like one she saw worn by a visitor 
from New York. Don’t try, dear, the outstand- 
ing effect to which you refer is attained by meth- 
ods highly injurious. A small hair pillow being 
fastened inside fhe skirt beneath the back drap- 
ery, Which is further held out by steel bands run 
iu casings and tied in bustle shape. The steels 
are all well enough if they are fastened in secure- 
ly, but tournurey is heating and heavy, and will: 
give spinal trouble to any woman who is fool- 
hardy enough to wear it constantly for even a 
few weeks. 

Yes, it is difficult to dress Misses of from 
twelve to sixteen years vo. age, for we do not 
want to have them attired like grown-up ladies, 





One in a light brown | 
mixed cloth has box plaiting on the lower edge, | 


THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL. 


in 





ANSWERS TO CUKRKESPON DENTS. 


Mrs. A: W. Allen, Aurora, N. Y.—We have 
handed your letter to Sharpless Brothers, Chest- 
nut and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, Pa., who 
will send you the desired in.ormation about, and 

rices of jet ornaments for trimming dress skirts. 


i 

































he house is one of the best in the country, and 
| ment, all goods are sent free of cost for teanspor- | 


tation. | 
Olive L. Morey, Worthington, Mass.—The | 
yeas lady | 


ide garment fora 
the smail 


W. T. Gale, Rochelle, I)l.—It is always | 
difficult to match checked and striped silks, but | 
you can easily get a solid colored brown the same | 
our silk, and that will 





shade of the stripe in 
| Shown in your sample. 

| Mrs. llinwood, Boston.--Glad you were 
| pleased with samples of Khayyam serge. No, it | 
is not necessary to send here for your dress pat- 


Vhite’s, or Jordan & Marsh’s in your 
If you cannot get the serge at either of 


| pe | Landrey, Baltimore, Md.—The subscrip- 
tion price of Ridley’s Fashion Magazine is 50 cts. 
a yeur, it is published quarteriy, and contains in- 
teresting reading matter, with catalogue price 
| list of seasonable goods. 
| Some special value goods are offered this 
month: Guinet black silk, $1.50 a vard; Surah 
| silk, black and colored, $1.00; Khayyam serge 
| 54 inches wide, $1.50 a yard; light-weight mixed 
| cloth all wool, 50 eents a yard; summer silk, 
$1.00 a yard: Sateen 18 and 20 cents a yard; shir- 
red Seersucker, 20and 25 cents a yard. Send4 
|cents in stamps, and name and address in full, 
| for samples, to Fashion Editor, Lapies’ Home 
| JOURNAL, 441 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
' ->--——- 
John Medina, of Boston, Mass., is authority 
for latest styles in human hair goods, and will 
, send anything our readers may want in bis line, 
by mail to any address in the United States. We 
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have known him for ten years past and have al- | 
| ways considered his store headquarters’ in this | 
|eountry for anything and everything in the hair | 
‘line. If you have adifficult shade to match for a 
switch, wave or front piece, John Medina can 
match itifany one can. Goods will be sent any- 
| where for examination; and we hope our friends 
| will read his advertisement and mention the 
JOURNAL when they write. This is the first time 
Mr. Medina has used our columns and we want 
|our sisterhood to give him'a generous response 
| that he may continue with us. 
* = 
For seventeen years M. G. Palmer, of Portland, : 
Maine, has made a specialty of sending by mail, | 
ladies boots and shoes, to any address in the | 


|country, and has built up a business that would ° : 
| mild, but very effective. 


a cake of Ivory Soap. 








IT IS VERY EASY 


To restore painted walls and woodwork to their original fresh- 
ness, if you will take a pailful of tepid water, two sponges, and 
Apply the Soap with one sponge, and 
remove the soap and dirt with the other, rinse the latter fre- 
quently, and change the water often. 
be too highly chemicalled to use on paint. 


Ordinary soap is apt to 
The Ivory Soar is 








or Philadelphia. 
“down east,”’ as Philadelphians say, is the most 
expensively finished, and most elaborately furn- | 
istied boot and shoe store we have ever seen, and | 
contains a stock of first-class goods that we do 
|not believe is surpassed in any of the larger 
|eities; you can get any kind of a boot or shoe 
| you want, a perfect fit, and for less money than 
in the smaller towns, by ordering direct from his 
catalogue. ‘ 
| We have known Mr. Palmer nearly twenty | 
| years, have bought many a pair of boots or shoes 
of him and have always had perfect satisfaction | 
in every particular. 


| surprise some of the largest dealers in New York 
His store, although away 


READ THIS! 


New STYLES OF HUMAN Hair, 


Of our own Invention and manufacture. just out. 


oe 

‘The cash prize offered in our April number, for 
best recipes for afternoon teas and small even- 
ing companies, was awarded to Mrs. O. B. But- 
ler, Farmington, Maine. 








EICHT | 
Excellent reasons why every Lady should wear 





On receipt of order with sampie shade will send 
goods te your address in any piace in the U. 8. for 
| examination and approval be risking your 





and they will not have their clothes made like 

their younger sisters, therefore peculiar styles 

are gotten up for Misses specially. Short jackets 

fitting the figure very closely, but ending at the 

waist and open in front over a puffed or plaited | 
blouse waists, belted in at waist-line. 

In one very pretty model the plain skirt is of | 
striped summer skirting, with stripes going 
rouud instead of down the skirt. ~The jacket, | 
rounded tunic, and the back drapery, which is a| 
plain breadth of material arranged in loops like a | 
wide sash are of dark blue Khayyam serge; the | 
puffed plastern is of dark blue Surah. The jack- | 
et is entirely open in front and ornamented with 
narrow rows of Kursheedt’s blue and silver | 
striped braid; and the basque at the back forms | 
two short square tabs, which are also trimmed 
with the braid, put on in odd designs. 

Many dresses for young girls are made witb | 
plain short waisted bodices fastened round the | 
waist a band, or with an exceedingly short | 
basque, to the edge of which the tunic is gath- | 
ered. The tunies on young girls’ costumes are | 
mostly short; puffed tunics turned under at the 
edge, suit them well, others are in the shape of | 
pointed paniers crossed in front, and another | 
ptetty style is to have two drapedscarfs, bordered | 
with turned-back revers, the right side of turic | 
draped lower than the left with loops and ends of | 
ribbon between front and back draperies. } 

For girls of vine and ten, dressy costumes are 
made with short open jackets, showing very wide , 
and fall plasterus of satin or sil, but simpler | 
styles are in vogue for the cambrie and zephyr | 
dresses that are most in demand this season. 
For these, slightly puffed or plaited plasterns 
laid on the plain, long bodices are preferred; 
both sides of the plustern, or one side only, may 
be ornamented with a revers of plain material of 
carabric, for instanee, in a different color from | 
the dress, edged with embroidery. A very sim- | 

le searf drapery beads the plaited skirt and | 

ides its juvetion with the bodice. 

A simple new polonaise for young girls, which 
is to be worn with a flat plaited skirt, or a plain 
skirt of striped material, is cut like a jacket bod- 
ice in front, with the ue very short on the 
right side, and sloping gradually until it becomes 
longer on the left. The bodice is fastened in a 
diagonal line from the c notre of the throat to the | 
loft hip. The back drapery on the right side falls 
alte etraight, and is turned under at the edge. 
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im the left it forms a plaited drapery, caught up| NeW YORK SALESROOM, 


«nder a pretty rosette of velvet. 


them. 
toalflaa 


8t 
| is ener three weeks trial, and if not found 
perfect 
ley fu 


|ALL LEADING: DRY GOODS DEALERS. 


| money. 
j Le Peawmadene, Lisben, Sea Foam, and other 
| Waves, ‘all warranted natural curi and to’ withstand 
| 


pness. 
| Switehesiy al! shad nd sizes; W Front- 
| plesea, ete. 54 Kectsouer to ‘om ss 
JOHN MEDINA, 





SHARPLESS BROS. 


INVITE ATTENTION to the FACT that 
they willl send all 


| GOODS AND ARTICLES, 


PURCHASED THROUGH THEIR 
—_—-BY— 
MAIL, EXPRESS, or as FREIGHT, 


‘Free of Cost for Transportation ! 











For Circulars of Information, and Co'or Card. U}us- 
onan of Paurize toe Drees und Hosea Pareiattngs 
et. They need no breaking in. ee 
Adi ine AtanS car wear thom with, case  Noodedik itis o"¥soaios etter? 
of the body.” u « | SHARPLESS BROTHERS, 
3d. They do not compress the most vital | CHEsTNUT AND E1icuta STREETS, 
parts of the wearer. | Philadelphia, Pa. 


. They will fit a greater variety of forms | 
than any other make. | 

Sth. Guing to their 
they will last TWICE AS 


Corset. 
6th. They have had the unqualified endorse- 


ment of every Physician who has examined 


uliar construction 
ING as an ordinary 
SHAKING AND DUMPING 
OPEN hp 
GRATE. 








They have given universal satisfaction 
jes who have worn them, the common 
remark being, 


**WE WILL NEVER WEAR ANY OTHER MAKE.” 
h. They are the only Corset that the wearer 


COSTS BUT LITTLE MORE THAN THE 
DIRTY, WASTEFUL AND UN- 
SIGHTLY GRATE YOU NOW 
USE, AND IS 


PERFECTLY FREE FROM DUST. 


the Heating Power of Three (3) 


-Q@RDINARY GRATES. 
And ts a Decoration to Your Room. 






satisfactory in every respect the 
nded. so 


mon- 
is re 


FOR SALE BY 


OHICAGO CORSET CO., 
240 & 8428 Monroe &St., Chicago, Ill. 








18 Liepenard Street. See 


| 
| 


| 


463 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. | Estab’d 1860. TT’ =x Be 


| 
| 


oO 


ORDER DEPARTMENT, 





If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /ree a large cake of IvoRY SOAP, 





WEBSTER. 


1m Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 








the Standard. 
Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
3000 and a New 


G 
Printing Office. 


Biographical 
THE "3386325 
32,000 copies in Public Schools. 
Eee tol of any <_< __. 
make a D nt. 
for BCHOLATA 
and SCHOOLS. 


Best he! 

TEACH 
&@ The vocabulary contains 3000 more words 
than are found in any other American 


The Unabridged is now supplied, at a small ad- 
ditional cost, with ENISON'S 
REFERENCE INDEX. 
“The greatest improvement in book-making that 


PATENT 
been made in a hundred a 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


inc’d 188% 


TER 


Are thoroughly well built. They are in all respects a 
reliable ym ne gear They are not a **Cuzar Onoan.”’ 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Price List tothe E. P. 
CARPENTER COMPANY, Baarrizsono, Vr 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER, 












a 





a ~) yo a tra of Filters.” Dov- 
’ beth, er §& Co., 
“Tt makes our mud- “it per- 
dy river water ? fect. Prof. J. A. 
Row sain op - op "perfect Pilter es 
Me Mir, St Lowe wt: 
“Best Fliwri1 the Tou Toth, Ma- 
world.” Jusenh ria, Brights Disease 
Jones, M. D., New ¥ ‘old. Scarlet 
Orleans. a 

Tne 0 ay city “tom 
the owners have oo Filter , 4 Fast 
Mth St, New York 

‘or Hct. 


ened 
York, 


























